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“A FAREWELL 
TO ARMS” 


Fasuion has focused her attention upon 
gloves and has decreed inexorably 
that, as part of the new mode, they 
must be worn. And women, tremen- 
dously concerned, are asking ‘*When?”’ 
and “‘Where?”’ and “‘How?” e 
Through striking illustration and en- 
gaging text, the advertising of Fownes 
Bros. & Co., Inc., answers those im- 
portant questions. It says, ‘“This glove 
for town, that one for tea, and this 
one for theater. This color for morning, 
this for afternoon, and this for formal 
evening wear."" e Presented with 
the authority and prestige of a name 
famous a century and a half for the ex- 
cellence of its product, it is information 
which women gladly accept, without 
waiting to find it corroborated in fash- 
ion editorials and fashion gatherings. 


N.W. AYER & SON, INconPorRATED 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE > PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency, Incorporated 


NEW YORK 


The members of 


our staff who serve 





our clients are 


Federal stockholders 


It stands to reason that a stockhoiding personnel has 

a persona: interest in the customers of the company. 

They know that the greater the success of our clients, 
the greater will be the success of our agency. 
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How Telechron Reached Its 
Marketing Goal 


The Electric Clock Has Had to Overcome Some Unusually Stiff 
Merchandising Problems 


As Told to Charles G. Muller by 
Henry E. Warren 


President, Warren Telechron Company 


\ ERCHANDISING is an elas- 
i tic term. It has been de- 
fined in as many different ways 


worth of trade and consumer ‘ad- 
vertising, which is more than twice 
last year’s appropriation. I think 


as advertising—perhaps more. 


the straightforward setting down 





Stretch the term 
as far as you will, 
however, and it 
still will not en- 


compass all the ac- 


tivities that may 
accurately be called 
merchandising. 

For example, we 
developed an elec- 
tric clock. Because 
the clock would 
keep accurate time 
only if the current 
that actuated it was 
perfectly regulated, 
and because power 
houses had _ not 
been distributing 
perfectly regulated 








VERY few years, there 

flashes across the adver- 
tising horizon a new prod- 
uct that captures the na- 
tional market by storm. 

Radio and electric refrig- 
eration are two examples. 
Now comes the electric 
clock. 

In the short space of a 
few years it has been 
changed from an expensive 
novelty to a _ lower-priced 
specialty. Soon it may be- 
come a low-priced staple. 

Almost from the begin- 
ning, the electric clock has 
been advertised. These cam- 
paigns, however, are tiny 


of successive steps 
will best illustrate 
what I have in 
mind when I refer 
to the broad field 
covered by that 
term “merchandis- 
ing.” 

In 1916, as the 
Warren Clock 
Company, we were 
making an electric 
clock, operated by 
batteries, which 
was comparatively 
unreliable. Because 
this clock was not 
only delicate but 
costly, it was out 
of reach of the 








current, it seemed 
as though an im- 
passé had been 
reached. 

lo the merchan- 
dising man, how- 
ever, it was simply 


indeed 


1931. 








when compared to 
those that are in the offing. 
The electric clock will prob- 
ably be the bright star in 
the advertising firmament in 


bulk of the popula- 
tion. Also, while 
making a mantel 
form, we could not 
offer a complete 
line. Thus, with 
business increasing 











another merchan- 
dising problem. In conjunction 
with other merchandising problems 
that were encountered in develop- 
ing the electric clock market, its 
solution makes interesting reading. 

\Ve started in a very small way. 
Once we got moving, however, we 
averaged an 80 per cent sales in- 
crease yearly. Today, we are re- 
sponsible for approximately $750,000 


and with demand 
growing for a wider and more re- 
liable time service, we faced a 
serious problem. 

It seemed to me that there 
should be one way to provide satis- 
factory time service—by making 
use of the impulses of the alter- 
nating electric current which enters 
the home from the central power 
station through the electric socket. 


Table of Contents on page 166 
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The difficulty was that this current 
was not regular enough to drive a 
clock. However, I believed a way 
could be found to iron out that 
difficulty. 
_ As I saw the situation confront- 
ing our company, the problem was 
a double one. First, we would 
have to invent a new 
motor form to convert 
the impulse as it came 
over the line and trans- 
mit it to the hands on 
the clock dial. Second, 
we should have to im- 
prove the regularity of 
the impulses sent out 
by the central station. 

The first was the 
more difficult. No ma- 
chine in existence was 
adaptable to our needs. 
But we knew in ad- 
vance along what lines 
to work out a new prin- 
ciple which, we felt, 
would give us the motor 
we wanted. Experimen- 
tation was carried on 
methodically, and re- 
sults were discouraging. 
Eventually, however, 
we got what we wanted, 
though the new motor’s 
action was feeble. With 
this proof that this first 
half of our problem 
could be solved, further 
experimenting went on 
to perfect the motor’s 
operation in clocks. 

Next we tackled the second part 
of our problem. Through a mutual 
friend, I got in touch with the 
Boston Edison Electric Company. 
Outlining the work we had done, 
pointing out the market possibil- 
ities if remaining difficulties could 
be solved, I proposed that the com- 
pany try on their generators an 
apparatus to regulate electrical im- 
pulses. With a broad vision and 
sympathetic appreciation of what 
I had in mind, the official to whom 
I stated the situation arranged to 
haye our work checked by the en- 
gineering laboratory. Then came 
the stiff task of showing the com- 
pany why it should spend money 
to regulate its apparatus. 

In October of 1916, engineers of 
the company tried our master clock 
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in their power station. I set up the 
device for observation and not for 
use, expecting that it would take 
some time to get the company to 
use it and to supply the regulatory 
service which was necessary if we 
were to sell our electric clocks. 
However, once put into operation, 
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Telechron 


Sales Have Grown in Geometric Proportion to the 
Company’s Increased Advertising 


this original master clock was not 
removed for two years and regula- 
tion never has stopped since that 
first installation. 

Such reception convinced me 
that we could sell central stations 
the idea of regulating current and 
that, therefore, we could merchan- 
dise clocks to consumers, going 
ahead in confidence that homes 
would receive time service via their 
electric outlets. 

But the marketing problem still 
remained complicated. We could 
not at once advertise our electric 
clocks to consumers, for the reason 
that only the Boston company was 
in a position to supply properly 
regulated impulses. Neither coi uld 
we hope to advertise extensively 
until we had provided similar cen- 
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THE WORLD 
thet 
found itself 


You will remember Kip- 

ling's ship which was a dis- 

sonance ofvoices—ofrivets, 

of beams, of engines, of 

deck planks—until the stress 

of a storm blended them 

nto one voice, and that 

was The Ship. 
So with the world, whose voices of yesterday were of London 
r of Paris, or of New York, or of Berlin—but from whose dis- 
nances is now emerging one voice—which is The World. 
Working for many years with manufacturers whose products have 
rossed the boundaries of states and nations, we have branched into 

eleven offices in North America and three in Europe—the better to 
nderstand the Voice of the World, and speak its common tongue. 


MCCANN - ERICKSON 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco los Angeles Seattle Denver 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver Winnipeg london Paris Frankfort o.M. 
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tral station service to a compre- 
hensive section of the consumer 
market. 

Our merchandising, therefore, 
had to go along two lines. First, 
selling of the regulatory idea to 
public utility groups. Second, sell- 
ing of the electric clock idea to the 
general public. 

One fortunate factor came out 
of the original Boston master clock 
installation. This was that com- 
pany engineers found in the device 
an improved way to operate their 
own graphic instruments, making 
many kinds of records more eff- 
ciently than with spring clocks. 
Also, the hundreds of spring clock 
operated meters which the company 
had out over its territory and 
which required hand winding could 
be more economically operated 
from the regulated central station 
impulses. Cost of our motors 
proved to be less than the labor re- 
quired to wind spring clocks, while 
recording accuracy was greater. 

Having found that it was to its 
own advantage to continue the reg- 
ulation of impulses, the company 
was willing that our concern 
should sell electric clocks to Edison 
customers. But while providing 
this service at regular rates, the 
company would not guarantee it. 
This in no way bothered us, be- 
cause it obv iously was to the cen- 
tral company *s own advantage to 
maintain accurate service for its 
own needs. 

In the course of a few months, 
engineers from many parts of the 
country began to call on us to 
study our master clock system, and 
gradually large stations in New 
York and Massachusetts pur- 
chased and installed these controls. 
This led to the General Electric 
Company becoming interested and 
shortly after purchasing a large, 
but not controlling interest, in our 
company with the idea of develop- 
ing the regulatory system and clock 
instruments in industrial rather 
than household markets. 

We, however, never doubted that 
the general field for clocks was our 
best market though so many others 
felt the biggest field to be in the 
regulation of commercial instru- 
ments. And, although at first this 
field grew fastest and we licensed 









many companies to use the motor 
in their time-keeping instruments, 
our interest continued to lie in the 
household market. 

During this time we were work- 
ing along the two basic merchan- 
dising lines to develop this general 
market. First, we were getting 
power companies to use the master 
clock, for otherwise consumers 
served by these companies never 
could become prospective custom- 
ers for our time-pieces. Second, 
in territories where master clocks 
had been adopted by power stations 
we were slowly building up local 
sales which we intended should, in 
time, justify us in going into na- 
tional advertising. National adver- 
tising to sell our clocks had been 
in our minds from the very start. 

Such gradual expansion required 
the use of considerable tact. We 
could not afford to offend power 
companies by trying to bring pres- 
sure to bear on them from con- 
sumers who wanted to use our 
clocks. Instead, we tried to point 
out to these companies how the 
master clock would serve their own 
needs as had been proved in the 
case of initial power plant installa- 
tions. Then, having talked in terms 
of these companies’ own advan- 
tage, we later could talk in terms 
of what we would like to see done 
to increase our household clock 
sales. 

In time, sales of Telechron 
clocks in the general field became 
a moderately large part of our 
business. Finally, with the master 
clock service available to more 
than 100 Massachusetts cities and 
towns, we took our first consumer 
advertising step. This was to pub 
lish in Boston newspapers an 
eighth-page advertisement listing 
towns in which Telechron time ser- 
vice might be had over the electric 
line. 

We had no very startling returns 
from first insertions of such local 
advertising, but there continued to 
be a steady though small demand 
for our clocks from people who 
had heard about them or seen them 
in homes of friends. Then, as the 
advertising continued, we began to 
feel a response, chiefly in the form 
of requests from dealers to take on 
the line. Our belief is that this 
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Metal Trades Payroll | 
$120,000,000 Annually 


ETAL products manufactured by 412 Milwaukee plants 
totaled a half billion dollars in 1929. These plants alone 

paid $120,829,906.00 in wages to 70,055 workers in 1929. And 
this is only one part of Milwaukee’s diversified industrial group. 


These industries are world leaders in the production of tractors, 
gasoline engines, Diesel engines, automobile frames, excavators, 
cement mixers, ore crushers, small boat motors, flour milling 
machinery, electrical controls, tinware and enamelware, steam 
and water turbines, motorcycles and several other products. 


Inventive genius and specialized, skilled craftmanship have made 
Milwaukee products preferred the world around—and their wide 
variety makes this city busy and prosperous the year ’round. Get 
all facts on Milwaukee as a market and the paper that sells it! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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early advertising was more help- 
ful in increasing distribution than 
in making actual sales. 

During this early period we had 
no sales organization to speak of. 
With so much to be done in get- 
ting the co-operation of central 
stations and in manufacturing, the 
growth of our sales department was 
rather slow and uncertain. For a 
time we tised canvassers—unsuc- 
cessfully. By 1921 we believed the 
time had come to build a good sales 
organization. 

Establishing a Boston sales office, 
we arranged for sales representa- 
tion in New York as well. Be- 
cause we: 

(1) had thoroughly sold the 
public utility groups whose assis- 
tance was necessary in providing 
the regulated electric impulses to 
drive our clocks, and because we 

(2) had worked to gain their 
interested co-operation instead of 
forcing them by public insistence 
to put in the master clock, and be- 
cause 

(3) the clocks themselves had 
proved satisfactory in territories 
where local sales effort and adver- 
tising had introduced them, we 
found an enthusiastic consumer re- 
ception. There was, of course, cer- 
tain sales friction in districts where 
power stations might be careless in 
using the master clock, but diff- 
culties of that sort are no more 
serious than any company runs into 
when marketing a new product. 


Ready for National Advertising 


While we were building this 
sales organization, the regulation 
of power turbines had become so 
general and our service was avail- 
able over so wide a territory that 
we felt we at last were justified in 
embarking on a national advertis- 
ing campaign. This advertising we 
would direct to that household 
market which we steadfastly had 
maintained was the logical and 
largest market for our product. 

About 1926, then, we began to 
advertise in a small way, using 
some general magazines with com- 
paratively small space. Results were 
eminently satisfactory. Dealers 
handling clocks were stimulated to 
greater efforts, and new dealers 
took on our line. Sales grew in 
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nearly geometrical proportion as, 
from year to year, we increased 
our advertising. This does not 
mean that our appropriation or our 
sales were enormous. Our first 
expenditure was only some $10,000 
to $15,000. The important points 
are that as soon as we had national 
distribution we began to advertise 
nationally and then got sales re- 
sults in geometric proportion to our 

increasing advertising expendi- 

tures. 

Another effect of this consumer 
advertising was an increased inter- 
est in Telechrons on the part of 
manufacturers of clock-operated 
devices. While some of these man- 
ufacturers had realized the signifi- 
cance of electrical timing from the 
start, others did not begin to ap- 
preciate its usefulness until our 
consumer advertising got under 
way. Then sales in the industrial 
market also increased. 

With the expansion of our ad- 
vertising and the spread of Tele- 
chron distribution it became in- 
creasingly easy to get distributors 
and to make sales. Helping this 
was our radio broadcasting of time 
signals. This, begun at a time 
when the idea was novel, proved a 
most effective advertising medium, 
dealers reporting that consumers 
accustomed to using the service 
asked for Telechrons by name 
when buying clocks. 

Realizing, about a year ago, that 
the time had come when a large 
consumer field was ready for full 
use of Telechrons—that the foun- 
dation of central station co-opera- 
tion had been laid and that our 
merchandising groundwork was 
ready—we determined on a large 
expansion to reap our share of the 
market rewards. Factory facilities 
already had grown, and we deter- 
mined to more than double the 
1929 advertising appropriation of 
$200,000. 

By way of explaining this ap- 
propriation and also to bring. out 
the second form of co-operation 
which modern merchandising calls 
for among manufacturers of sim- 
ilar products, let me tell about our 
relations with the Revere Clock 
Company. 

Soon after it began to be appar- 
(Continued on page 140) 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


50 out of 57 


Railroad, Steamship and 
Travel Advertisers 





using Providence newspapers during first six 
months of 1930 placed copy exclusively in 


The Providence Journal 


and 
The Evening Bulletin 


149,575 lines or 87.74% of all Railroad, 
Steamship and Travel advertising in Provi- 
dence newspapers appeared in The Journal 
and The Bulletin. 


These newspapers carried 184,572 lines or 
88.30% of all Resort and Travel advertising 
in Providence. 


Providence people who travel are regular 
readers of these newspapers. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
128,158 Daily 86,912 Sunday 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 











Advertising the Retail Outlet 


How the Borden Company Increased Sales on Its Malted Milk by 
Merchandising Plans and the Red Diamond Sign 


By Roy Dickinson 


T a time when manufacturers 

are scanning retail sales out- 
lets with more than ordinary atten- 
tion, the experience of the Borden 
Company in its successful five-year 
campaign to in- 


At the very start it was decided 
that it was necessary to try t 
identify the container in which the 
product reaches the retail store and 
then to identify in some manner 

the fountain 





crease the sale 
of malted milk 
at fountains is 
worthy of close 
attention. Even 
the manufac- 
turer of a prod- 
uct easily iden- 
tified for con- 
sumer accep- 
tance may be 
wondering how 
he can best 
overcome the 
evils of substi- 
tution and the 


growing impor- 
tance of the pri- 
vate brand. 

The Borden Company, in selling 
its malted milk as a fountain drink, 
was up against a worse problem 
than most manufacturers have to 


face. For malted milk was sold in 
bulk, in five, ten and twenty-five 
pound tins that were marked, but 
the product was, in turn, taken out 
of the tins and put in containers on 
the counter. It was impossible di- 
rectly to identify the product to the 
consumer both because of this fact 
and because malted milk was usu- 
ally served as an ingredient in an- 
other drink. 

Starting with a small appropria- 
tion some five years ago, the com- 
pany, by a business-paper campaign 
planned to merchandise national 
advertising, has largely increased 
the sale of malted milk, and won 
the good-will of a large number of 
retail dealers. Although direct re- 
turns, have never been directly 
asked for, it has been discovered, 
through the return of a large num- 
ber of coupons attached to the 
business-paper advertising, that the 
retailer does appreciate ideas 
planned for his benefit. 


From a Borden Business-Paper 
Advertisement 


with the con- 
tainer. There- 
fore, from the 
very start of the 
consumer ad- 
vertising the 
reader of the 
advertise- 
ment was told 
to patronize 
fountains that 
displayed the 
red Borden dia- 
mond. Als 
from the start, 
the advertising 
both in con- 
sumer publica- 
tions and in the 
business papers, featured not onl) 
Borden’s malted milk but also the 
fountain and the man who ran 
the fountain. 

In the business press, the actual 
advertising to consumers was mer- 
chandised to the fountain owner 
as being a method of sending cus- 
tomers to his fountain. As Ray C. 
Foster, malted milk sales manager 
of the Borden Company said: “We 
merchandised our consumer adver- 
tising to the retailer by telling 
him we were advertising the dia- 
mond sign for his benefit as well 
as our own. We pointed out that 
the people who read the advertising 
would be regular customers for his 
malted milk drinks if he displayed 
the red diamond at the fountain 
and made the sort of drink the 
consumer had been told about. 

“It was, of course, up to us to 
help the retailer in his merchandis- 
ing and also in seeing to it that he 
served a really good malted milk 
drink. In order to push the sale of 
an item which became an ingredient 
of a ‘manufactured’ product, it 
seemed logical for us to supply the 
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a .. America’s4th 
i - Market is 


advertising 


The Proof—Detroit 
News Leads All Other 
Newspapers in America 
First 8 Months of 1930 


N° matter how you look at the Detroit market you 


can not escape the fact that it is the fourth largest 
market in America, that its million and a half people 
form in the aggregate a tremendous consumer volume. 
Are you getting your share of this business or are you 
allowing your competitor to score a goal by leaving 
the field wide open? Detroit offers to the aggressive 
advertiser unusual opportunity for economical selling 
because in this great market The Detroit News alone 
covers the field adequately by reaching practically 
four out of five financially able homes. This fact is 
substantiated by the remarkable record which The 
Detroit News has maintained during 1930. During 
the first eight months of this year it led every other 
newspaper in America in advertising. 


In the Detroit area The News 
has 74,000 more circulation than 
any other Detroit newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
I, A. Klein, Inc., New York J. E. Lutz, Chicago 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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retailer with a sure-fire formula 
for mixing the right kind of 
malted milk drink, and instructing 
him to follow this formula care- 
fully. Then when the right sort of 
malted milk drink had been made, 
it was up to us to show him how 
best to merchandise it to his cus- 
tomers. 

“A fountain service department 
followed closely our advertising, to 
show the fountain owner how he 
could actually merchandise malted 
milk drinks. From the very start 
of our national advertising, our 
business-paper advertising was tied 
closely with the aims of our con- 
sumer advertising. The diamond 
sign was featured and the fact was 
merchandised that the advertising 
was a campaign to help fountain 
owners. 

“During the second and third 
years of our advertising, copy was 
changed somewhat and more space 
was given to educating the fountain 
owner to mix the malted drinks 
properly. The actual formula was 
featured in several of the adver- 
tisements during the third year and 
we noticed a large increase in the 
number of coupons mailed to us. 
Then as we again changed the copy 
slightly to show the fountain owner 
the profits which might be had if 
he would concentrate upon a prop- 
erly prepared malted milk that was 
advertised to the consumer by 
us, we gave examples of tests made 
by other fountains, not named 
actually, and again the number of 
coupons received increased.” 

Among the merchandising plans 
described by Mr. Foster was a 
window strip idea taken frankly 
from the chain stores. The dealer 
was supplied with strips both for 
outside the store and inside use. 
Campaigns were run in which a 
fresh strip was furnished retailers 
every day for ten days through the 
sales offices of the company. Man- 
uals of instructions for retail clerks 
were distributed. In addition to 
that, the business-paper copy, as 
the years went on, stressed more 
and more the value of the added 
sale. 

As the angle of retail profit was 
more and more stressed in the 
business-paper copy and “how to” 
materials were used to make the 
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retailer a better merchant, the 
number of coupons returned i 
creased. Practically the same list 
of business papers was used during 
the five years of the entire cam- 
paign so that the gradual change in 
copy from general to more specific 
and profit-giving items may be 
given full credit for the increase in 
interest and the increase in sales 
which could directly be traced 1 
the advertising. 

The red diamond, at first used 
only incidentally, in the business- 
paper copy, gradually came to a 
position of prime importance in the 
headlines, such as “Diamond leads 
the way to health,” “Look for th 
red diamond,” “Diamond marks th« 
spot,” “Diamonds on Main Street.’ 
The constant repetition of the iden 
tifying sign in the same list of 
business papers and in the con- 
sumer copy over the years tied up 
closely with better merchandising 
plans, built good-will and increased 
sales of a product which it was im 
possible to identify to the consumer 
at the moment he consumed it. 

In the most recent business-paper 
copy the retailer is told that Bor- 
den’s malted milk has been adver 
tised for five successive years in 
the interest of the fountain owner 
and that merely by displaying the 
red Borden diamond and co-oper 
ating with the fountain beverage 
department, he is receiving the full 
benefit of Borden’s consumer ad 
vertising. 

After the several years of ex 
perience the company is also abk 
to tell the retailer that Borden now 
offers him “a practical, tried and 
tested fountain sales plan which 
has made money for more than 
20,000 fountains. This practical 
Borden sales plan will do the same 
for your fountain. Clip the cou 
pon below.” 


Paul C. Hunter Heads 


‘a 
“Screenland” 

Paul C. Hunter has resigned from the 
Hearst Organization to become associ 
ated with Screenland Magazine, In 
New York, as president and _ publishe 
of Screenland and Silver Screen. 
Hunter was with the Hearst Organiza 
tion for more than five years. 

Silver Screen is the name of a new 
a ae which has just been starte: 

the Screenland organization. Ruth 
Waterbury is editor. 
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—and you face the month 
when Florida’s buying 
curve becomes a 45-degree 
straight line! 

Plan schedules accordingly, 
remembering the immediate 
cash coming from a citrus 


yield of 20,000,000 boxes and 






the 500,000 annual influx of 


winter visitors. 


Plan your schedule with 
“Florida’s Foremost 
(7-mornings-a-week) News- 
paper” as the unlocking key 
to interest and action. Want 
any special facts P 
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Florida Cimes 


Today South Georgia is beginning 
to cash in on a 100,000,000-pound 
tobacco crop. Here, too, The 
Florida Times-Union is first in 


connecting you with quick markets. 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
. Chicago. . 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Union 
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The 
Habit of 
ENTERPRISE 





yg 


In April, 1922, The Daily News established the first 
newspaper-owned radio station in Chicago. This 
station, WMAQ, is now one of the country’s leaders 
in quality broadcast . . . In August, 1930, The Daily 
News established W9XAP, the first newspaper-owned 
television broadcasting station in Chicago. A regu- 
lar program of television broadcasts, synchronous 
with WMAQ sound programs, has been announced 
for the winter . . . Exemplifying that habit of enter- 
prise for the radio audience and for the radio 
market which is an important factor in the standing 
of The Daily News as Chicago’s first daily medium 
for the national radio advertiser. 








. . ; CHICAGO NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING Home Office John B. Woodward, h 


REPRESENTATIVES: Daily News Plaza 110 E. 42d St. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Ashland 2770 


Member of The 100; 
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William G. (Bill) Hay, famous 
WMAQ announcer, reaching the 
eye as well as the ear of the many 
followers of Daily News broadcast. 








DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 

Joseph R. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
3-241 General Motors Bldg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Douglas 7892 Tel. Walnut 8902 


roup of American Cities 
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4 4 &« looks at you! 


SHE IS Lola Clark Pearson, home 
and women’s department editor 
of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. 





SHE WAS chosen by a board of five outstand- 
ing educators and business men as one of the 
foremost 24 women in Oklahoma. 


SHE’S ONE of the two best known women in 
rural communities. She’s also a guiding genius 
in the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
That’s one reason thousands of women look 
forward so eagerly to receiving the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 


Advertisers whose products are bought 
by women will find Mrs. Pearson’s de- 
partment an easy and profitable access 
to this profitable farm market. 


| 


al - 
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of 200,447 affordsa | TWE OKLAHOMA FA 


An A.B.C. Circulation 


uN 
thorough coverage of THE OKLAHOMA PUB y outane 


Oklahoma and north THE DAY ouranoman WE gece 
Texas. Zs hE 





Distributors in Conflict 


An Impartial Survey of the Misnamed “Battle of the Brands” 


II 


By C. B. 


N the first article* of this series 
it was shown that the battle of 
the brands is not so much a battle 
brands as it is a development 
the world-old antipathy which 
always exists between buyer and 
seller. It was also shown that 
while the national advertiser is not 
slipping, in the sense that national 
advertising is losing its prestige, 
his antagonists, the chain, the 
wholesaler and the 


Larrabee 


the voluntary chain and through 
the wholesaler, are becoming more 
exacting every day. 

In the first article it was pointed 
out that as inefficient wholesalers 
and retailers are shaken out of the 
picture, and as the better whole- 
salers and retailers study modern 
business practice, they have be- 
come better business men, many 
of them being just as keen judges 
of their future 








in a stronger rela- 
than 
ever 


retailer, are today IT 


tive position 
they have 
been before. 
In this article let 
is go deeper into 
some of the facts 
suggested in the of 
previous article. 
First, it is the 
testimony of na- 
tional advertisers 
that, as time goes 
on, chains, whole- 
salers, voluntary 
chains and inde- 
pendent retailers 
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HE growing strength and | 
prestige of the whole- | 
saler and the retailer; the || 
increasing power of adver- || 
competes 
advertising; 


betterment of quality of |) 


private brands; 
wholesaler and retailer 
exclusive 


gressiveness of the retailer: 
these subjects are covered 
in this second article in the 
analyzing 
behind current merchandis- 
ing developments. 


| course as are the 
| majority of na- 
tional advertisers. 
Let me re-empha- 
size that point here. 

With this grow- 
ing strength, due 
to the adoption of 
better methods, 
strong wholesalers 
and retailers are 
occupying more im- 
portant positions in 
their communities. 

The department 
stores offer excel- 
lent examples of 
the prestige that a 


with | 
the || 


the 


desire ] 


of || 
ag: || 


control 
greater 


the facts 











are getting more 
peremptory in their demands. This 
is, of course, a logical development. 
The chains, because of their 
enormous purchasing power, have 
for many years made strong de- 
mands on manufacturers. Whole- 
salers, because of their compara- 
tive weakness, have not been able 
to make their demands. Today, 
however, having learned the lesson 
of co-operative effort, they are 
drawing together to make their 
demands collectively rather than 
individually. In addition, certain 
wholesalers have lifted their vol- 
ume to heights where they are in 
1 position to dictate individually. 
The number of such wholesalers 
is still small but will probably 
row. The independents, through 


“The first article in this series of three 
ppeared in the issue of October, 2, 1930. 
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good retailer can 
create for himself in any locality. 
In the larger cities it is difficult to 
point out strong specialty retailers 
because large populations, scattered 
over wide areas, tend to minimize 
the importance of a single specialty 
retailer. In smaller cities, how- 
ever, and in small towns there are 
retailers whose names carry great 
prestige, and even the large cities 
have numbers of neighborhood in- 
dependents who have great prestige 
in their local areas. 

As the wholesaler has developed 
from a warehouser, the middle- 
man of hallowed memory, he has 
assumed a new importance in the 
eyes of the retailer. As retailers 
and wholesalers have been thrown 
together in their fight to protect 
themselves from the chains, the 
better wholesalers have seen that 
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they must occupy key positions in 
any renaissance of the independent 
retailer. Thus we find wholesaler 
after wholesaler who has _per- 
formed incalculable services for re- 
tailers and in so doing has created 
prestige for himself such as few 
manufacturers can possibly create. 

In an earlier article* in Print- 
ERS’ INK I pointed out that one 
of the most interesting develop- 
ments of recent years is_ the 
growth in volume of advertising 
being done by wholesalers and 
chains and suggested that perhaps 
in a few years publishers and 
agents will turn to these groups 
for large parts of their revenue. 
A man who is thoroughly con- 
versant with conditions among 
wholesalers recently told me that 
if actual figures on the volume of 
space used by wholesalers were 
to be published, most business men 
would be astounded to see how 
large the figures are. 

It is only natural that whole- 
salers and chains should turn to 
advertising. If there is any les- 
son they can learn from the manu- 
facturer it is that of the power of 
advertising. Later I hope to point 
out what a strong factor advertis- 
ing is in the present situation, but 
at the moment I will indicate only 
that wholesalers and_ retailers, 
whether chain or independent, to- 
day have found that advertising 
will work as well for them as it 
will for the large manufacturer. 

It has been interesting to note 
recently a development which was 
predicted some years ago in PRInt- 
ERS’ INK: namely, that as chains 
and wholesalers learned the power 
of advertising they would tend to 
become more and more institutional 
in their copy. 

Chain Price Advertising Is Passing 


The day of chain advertising 
built on price and price alone is 
passing. A & P is using institu- 
tional copy in many effective ways. 
Wholesalers tend more and more 
to advertise institutionally in or- 
der to build the strong local repu- 
tation necessary. John Wana- 
maker years ago saw the necessity 





*“Where Are Tomorrow’s Advertisers 
Coming From?” Printers’ Ink, Sept. 
11, 1930. 
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of institutional copy and today, in 
the larger cities, department store 
copy is showing a marked tendency 
to sell institutions as well as mer- 
chandise. 

Whether chains and wholes aler 
have been wholly conscious of | 
real reason why they should use 
this type of advertising is debat- 
able. In a way, they have been 
forced into it, because whereas the 
manufacturer has only a few prod- 
ucts to advertise, they have many, 
and they have found that in in- 
stitutional advertising they have 
the one best solution of the prob- 
lem of scattered effort. 

Certain wholesalers have de- 
veloped advertising and sales vol- 
ume to the point where they are 
doing a national job. United Drug, 
performing its wholesaler function 
in supplying Rexall stores, has been 
advertising nationally for a number 
of years, while during the last few 
years several large grocery whole- 
salers have been using national 
space. However, as yet the main 
force of wholesaler advertising is 
making itself felt in publications, 
such as newspapers and farm pa- 
pers, which reach a closely knit, 
localized audience. 

All of this is bound to have its 
effect on the consumer. Adver- 
tising to him is advertising, whether 
it features a company with na- 
tional distribution or a compam 
with local distribution. Thus 
wholesalers, chains and indepen- 
dent retailers have created strong 
local prestige such as no national 
advertiser can hope to get. 

With this growing prestige has 
come a corresponding weakening 
of one of the strongest arguments 
that used to be aimed at the pri- 
vate brand. 

Twenty years ago a manufac- 
turer’s salesman entered a store. 

“IT don’t want anything today,” 
the retailer said. “I’ve got a big 
stock on hand.” 

The salesman looked at the deal- 
er’s stock and found it was mad 
up largely of a local private brand 

“That stuff!” he said contemptu- 
ously. “Unadvertised. Rotten qual- 
ity. Now our product is nationall) 
advertised and our brand stands 
for unexcelled quality.” 

Thus he went on with the fa- 
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miliar argument—and often the 
dealer was convinced. 

Today, if the salesman tries the 
same argument he is met with a 
different reply. The dealer can 
point out that the so-called private 
brand is also advertised, even if 
it is advertised locally. 

The salesman treads on even 
nore dangerous ground when he 
tries to sell the member of a volun- 
tary chain. No salesman cares to 
say much against an I. G. A. brand, 
or instance, because to the dealer 
that brand is his brand. The sales- 
nan finds that he isn’t knocking a 
neighbor’s child but one of the 
grocer’s own favorite children. 

Nor has the “Accept no substi- 
tute” argument the same weight 
with-the consumer that it once had. 
She has learned about certain local 
brands through advertising which 
often is every bit as effective and 


as plausible as much national ad- 


determine how 


names, 
hetween 


tional 


vertising. 

This is a point that a great many 
national advertisers and a great 
any publishers hate to recognize 
hut they might as well recognize 
it if they hope to find any cure 
r some of the ills that beset na- 
tional advertising. 

Also there is no use blinking the 
fact that the dealer’s word still 
has a lot of weight with the con- 
sumer. Every test ever made to 
many consumers 
specify brand when they buy will 
show that there are still many con- 
sumers who don’t specify brand 
There is a lot of difference 
“consumer demand” and 
onsumer acceptance.” 
There is another fact that na- 
advertisers hate to admit 


and that is that a whole lot of so- 


i! 


alled private label merchandise has 
1 great deal of merit. For in- 
tance, I know of certain whole- 
salers’ brands that are accepted 
imong the trade as being superior 
quality to certain brands which 


have been advertised nationally on 


large scale. Don't misunder- 
tand. They are not superior to 
nationally advertised competing 


| rands—but to some. 


Therefore it is slightly danger- 
is today to talk to the dealer or 


the consumer in positive generali- 
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ties. Telling the dealer that all 
nationally advertised merchandise 
is superior to any private label 
merchandise is telling him some- 
thing that just isn’t so—and yet 
there are some otherwise astute 
business men who are trying to tell 
him just that. Such arguments 
weaken the national advertiser’s 
position rather than strengthen it. 

There are a number of whole- 
salers who look at the situation 
simply as one of good business. 

“If national advertiser Jones,” 
they reason, “chooses to sell a 
little second grade merchandise in 
our community he is hurt only in 
our community. On the other 
hand, if we do the same thing we 
lose the most valuable thing we 
have, our brand prestige, because 
we are destroying that prestige in 
our entire market, while Jones de- 
stroys his prestige only in a small 
section of his market.” 

Certainly there is a great deal of 
inferior merchandise sold under 
private labels. No one will ques- 
tion that. On the other hand, will 
anybody maintain that all national 
advertisers are fully alive to the 
responsibilities they assume when 
they advertise nationally? 


The Cry for Exclusive Items 


One of the chief desires of most 
wholesalers and retailers is for 
something that is exclusive. In 
the private brand the wholesaler 
has this very feature. Under the 
current Sprague, Warner plan, 
this wholesaler is offering his deal- 
ers exclusive rights on brands by 
the simple process of packing three 
different brands, all of equal qual- 
ity, and then giving as many as 
three dealers in a community ex- 
clusive rights to one or the other 
of these brands. 

With the private brand, the 
wholesaler can control prices and 
can offer the retailer something 
that is distinctly the wholesaler’s 
own. With the nationally adver- 
tised brand he is offering some- 
thing that competing wolesalers 
have, except where manufacturers 
work under exclusive wholesaler 
arrangements. This, incidentally, 
gives him still further incentive to 
keep his own brand of high qual- 


# 
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ity—unless, of course, he wants to 
compete on a price basis alone. 
Then he will seek cheaper quality 
in order to sell at lower prices. 

The retailer is just as eager to 
have something exclusive. He 
would like to have certain mer- 
chandise that is not carried by 
competitors and cut by them. One 
of the chief reasons why the large 
department store develops and 
pushes own brand merchandise is 
because it can control that mer- 
chandise. 

A few years ago, manufacturers 
welcomed the exclusive dealership 
idea, particularly those manufac- 
turers who were not volume-mad. 
Often they found it difficult to 
push the idea with retailers. To- 
day the situation has changed. In 
many lines dealers have been con- 
verted but manufacturers are now 
beginning to doubt the value of 
the exclusive plan.* 

Obviously, the manufacturer who 
wishes for large volume cannot 
operate on an exclusive dealership 
plan. Some have sought a solu- 
tion by compromise. The policy 
of a jewelry manufacturer can be 
taken as typical. 

This manufacturer has only one 
outlet for his advertised merchan- 
dise in the city of Chicago. In 
one of the best department stores 
in that city his products are fea- 
tured in a special department under 
their own brand name. In addi- 
tion, they are sold in other lead- 
ing stores, but there they carry 
the stores’ own brand names. Such 
a policy plays into the hands of 
the private label proponents, but 
for this manufacturer it seems to 
be the only solution of his prob- 
lem of getting the desired volume. 


The John David—Stein-Bloch 
Controversy 


One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in the men’s clothing 
field is the John David—Stein- 
Bloch controversy. For years John 
David, one of the large mens 
clothing chains in New Y ork City, 
carried and featured Stein- Bloch 
clothes. Through mergers and 
combinations the control of Stein- 


*“The Exclusive Dealership Plan Loses 
Caste,” Printers’ Ink, Sept. 18, 1930. 
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Bloch passed to an organization 
which also controls Weber & 
Heilbroner, a competing men’s 
clothing chain. John David then 
proceeded to eliminate all Stein- 
Bloch merchandise from his store. 

The significant fact is that in- 
stead of seeking a dealership in 
some other nationally advertised 
brand, John David announced that 
he believes his name means more 
to men of New York than any na- 
tionally advertised name and that 
in the future he will carry only 
own-label merchandise. 

This John David incident is a 
logical development of the grow- 
ing strength and prestige of local 
retailers who advertise heavily, 
just as it is a logical development 
of the exclusive dealership idea. 

All of the factors described in 
this article are creating a serious 
situation for the national adver- 
tiser. 

Wholesalers and retailers are 
growing increasingly insistent that 
something be done to give them 
an equal break with the chains 
They are doing what they should 
have done years ago, acting co 
operatively. 

For instance, recently in a large 
Eastern city representatives of a 
score of the largest jobbing houses 
in a large industry gathered to 
discuss the situation. All of these 
jobbers have been friendly toward 
advertised brands and maintain 
that they still are friendly. How- 
ever, they claim that they cannot 
continue to operate profitably in 
competition with chains unless na- 
tional advertisers change their 
policies. 

Thus they have delivered an ulti- 
matum to the advertisers in their 
field. Such an ultimatum, com- 
ing from one or two of these job- 
bers individually, would mean noth- 
ing. Coming from them as a 
group, it means a great deal. 

A few years ago the average 
convention of retailers was taken 
up largely with fiery denunciation 
of chains, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and, in fact, everybody but 
retailers. There, however, the 
matter stopped. 

Today the situation has changed. 
The retailers still hold their con- 
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ventions and still waste plenty of 
time, because conventions are no- 
torious time wasters. However, 
out of these conventions are com- 
ing definite recommendations. One 
large group of retailers through its 
association, and stimulated by the 
Louisville Survey, .has taken defi- 
nite action toward pulling up the 
strength of the individuals within 
the group. 

This group is contemplating the 
creation of a business training bu- 
reau, to produce a course of 
twenty-four lectures covering such 
technical store problems as man- 
agement, buying, salesmanship, ac- 
counting, display, etc. The total 
eaet of this effort is estimated to 
be about $30,000. In addition, the 
group has been pushing a store 
modernization program and in va- 
rious other ways has indicated that 
the days of “resolutions without 
action” have passed. 

few years ago retailers in 
convention assembled were a trifle 
chary about mentioning advertised 
brands by name. Today they love 
it. An association secretary told 
me that at a recent convention 
more than thirty resolutions were 
read from the floor attacking one 
individual advertiser by name. 
This is bound to have a lasting 
effect on the prestige of that ad- 
vertiser, and indirectly, on the 
prestige of other advertisers. 

No doubt a great deal of con- 
vention talk is unmitigated tosh. 
No doubt retailers and wholesalers 
are often immoderate in their de- 
mands. This, unhappily, has little 
to do with the case. The fact that 
such demands are made must get 
the serious attention of the na- 
tional advertiser, immoderate as 
the demands may be. 

A prominent wholesaler analyzed 
the situation as follows: 

“As things now stand,” he said, 
“the national advertisers haven't 
many friends among wholesalers 
ind retailers—or among the chains 
tor that matter. I won't say that 
they have many real enemies. Of 
course, there are certain brands 
that have created the lasting enmity 
of the wholesaler and the retailer, 
but the great majority of adver- 
tisers haven’t been so aggressive. 
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I should say that the attitude of 
the wholesaler and retailer today 
is one of questioning neutrality. 
We know the value of national ad- 
vertising but no longer shall we 
let it blind us to what we believe 
are obvious injustices.” 

Few friends. Few enemies. 
That would seem to summarize the 
situation as .an outside observer 
can see it today. 

I asked this wholesaler to name 
advertised brands that he believed 
really had won the friendship of 
the wholesaler and retailer. 

He named five in his field and 
stopped. 

I asked him about those that had 
won the enmity of his group. 

He named only three. 

Five to three—and the great 
body of advertisers outside of 
those two groups are being watched 
closely as the wholesalers and re- 
tailers keep an attitude of neu- 
trality. 

In this lies the greatest hope and 
greatest discouragement to be 
found in the present situation. It 
is discouraging that in 1930, when 
national advertising has proved its 
power again and again, a whole- 
saler can name only five leading 
advertisers who have won the real 
friendship of their distributors. 

Hope lies in the fact that enmity 
has spread no further. There is 
still a great opportunity to win 
back lost ground, but the oppor- 
tunity must be grasped soon be- 
fore it is lost. 


M. S. Beggs Joins Redfield- 


Coupe 

formerly New England 
representative of The Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, has joined the staff of 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., as assistant to the 
president. 


M. S. Beggs, 


J. C. Flagg, Business Manager, 


Seattle “Post-Intelligencer” 
J. C. Flagg, formerly with the Scripps- 


Howard Newspapers at Los Angeles, 
has been appointed business manager of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Appoints Schwab & Beatty 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
New York, book publisher, has ap- 
potest Schwab & eatty, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its general book account 
and advertising of the Crime Club. 





Henderson Changes His Mind on 
Trading Stamps 


Being the Story of an Unsuccessful Attempt to Mix Baseball and Anti- 
Chain Agitation 


By R. W. Clarke 


AM BREADON and Branch 

Rickey, respectively president 
and vice-president of the St. Louis 
National League Baseball Club, 
can go ahead from now on and 
give their exclusive attention to 
baseball so far as W. K. Hender- 
son is concerned. Mr. Henderson, 
“the Fighting Colonel,” who talks 
against the chains from his Radio 
Station KWKH at Shreveport, 
La., telegraphed Mr. Breadon to 
that effect the other day. 

Here is the story: 

In the August 7, 1930, issue of 
Printers’ INK there appeared 
some acrimonious correspondence 
between the Colonel and L. F. 


Padberg, secretary of the Missouri 


Retailers’ Association. In this 
correspondence, the arch enemy of 
the chain and all its works de- 
fended his decision to sell “Hello 
World” trading stamps to the re- 
tailers of the country as one of 
the best means of combating chain- 
store competition. 

He very broadly inferred that 
neither Mr. Padberg nor the re- 
tailers knew what they were talk- 
ing about when they called trading 
stamps an evil. They had not had 
the requisite experience and did 
not understand the psychology of 
the consumer sufficiently well to 
take issue with his decision to try 
to force this brand of “help” upon 
them. Therefore, he would just 
proceed with the trading stamp 
and was sure that, in time, the re- 
tailers would rise up of one accord 
and call him blessed; also praise 
him for his courage in insisting 
that they do something they didn’t 
want to do but which was for their 
own good, or words to that effect. 

Since then, Mr. Henderson has 
changed his mind. Trading stamps 
are an unmitigated evil. He will 
have nothing to do with them. He 
has been shown the error of his 


ways, he says, through representa- 
tions made by retailers’ associa- 
tions and other chain-store enemies 
throughout the country. 

Why did he yield to the blandish- 
ments of the trading stamp idea in 
the first place? He explains him- 
self in his telegram to Mr. Brea- 
don, which follows: 


On May 8, 1930, The Hello World 
Corporation entered into agreement 
with you and your associates where- 
by you are permitted to print and 
offer for sale to independent mer- 
chants of the country Hello World 
Trading Stamps. Representations 
made by your president and his as- 
sociates, whereby I was induced to 
enter into the agreement have in no 
sense been verified. 

I entered into this agreement solely 
upon the theory that as a means for 
advertising it would benefit indepen- 
dent merchants and business men 
of the country and thereby work a 
corresponding injury to the chains 
and monopolistic interests. 

It is useless for me to go into 
details here of the assuming of priv- 
ileges for the corporation it was 
denied under contract and under- 
standing. I have definitely deter- 
mined that, notwithstanding the rep- 
resentations made, it will be a 
benefit in the fight on the chain 
store menace, that the contrary is 
the fact and I therefore refuse to 
give it further support and must in- 
sist that further efforts to promote 
Hello World Trading Stamps be dis- 
continued. 


It seems that one George B. 
Greenwood, who has had some ex- 
perience with trading stamps, is 
the one who led the Colonel away 
into the wilderness from which he 
is now trying to return. Mr. 
Greenwood, noting the spectacular 
success of Station KWKH in sell- 
ing “Hello World” coffee at the 
fancy price of $1 per pound, fig- 
ured that here was a wonderful 
opportunity to put the prestige of 
Mr. Henderson’s name behind a 
trading stamp deal and Mr. Hen- 
derson agreed with him. 

Mr. Greenwood went to Mr. 
Breadon and Mr. Rickey and sold 
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We Like Our Own Medicine 


No newspaper can achieve a great circulation if 
it is editorially constructed to appeal to any 
specific reader-type. Circulations mounting into 
the hundreds of thousands can only be built by 
papers which are all things to all people; no paper 
having such a circulation can prove it to be 
superior to other circulations in anything save 
numbers. 


Having propounded this principle we accept it 
readily. The Chicago Evening American’s circu- 
lation is neither better nor worse than that of 
the other newspapers in Chicago’s evening field 
—but it is far greater in size than any other. 
Therefore it assures a much wider contact with 


Chicago’s homes and the buyers who live in 
them than does any other Chicago evening paper. 


Now in its tenth year of circulation leadership, 
the Chicago Evening American’s circulation in 
the first 9 months of 1930 averaged 546,537 
copies daily —109,619 more than that of the 
second Chicago evening paper. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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them on the idea that here was a 
chance to make some real money 
and not a little glory—more of 
both than could be realized from 
running a baseball club either as 
local, national league or world’s 
champions. 

The baseball magnates agreed, 
the capital was produced and the 
Hello World Trading Stamp Com- 
pany formed. Mr. Henderson was 
given the title of chairman of the 
board. Mr. Breadon became presi- 
dent and Mr. Greenwood vice- 
president. A certain percentage of 
the profits was to be turned over 
to the broadcasting station to help 
in the grand work of exterminat- 
ing the “gang of Wall Street loaf- 
ers,” as the Colonel calls the chain- 
store owners. 

Branch offices were established 
in various parts of the country and 
an elaborately officered selling staff 
turned loose on the dealers to take 
orders. Numerous retailers took 
on the deal, against their better 
judgment, because of Henderson's 
association with it. And then the 
Colonel suddenly decided to quit, 
as per his telegram. 

The admirers and supporters of 
the fiery radio orator were much 
discomfited when he announced his 
trading stamp deal a few months 
ago. Some of them regarded it 
as nothing more or less than a 
deep, dark plot hatched by the 
chains to discredit Mr. Henderson 
in the eyes of retailers and thus 
weaken his fight upon them. But 
seemingly, the chains had no part 
in the deal. It was merely a propo- 
sition of mixing baseball and 
retailing so as to make a little 
money. 

If the trading stamp deal had 
gone across in such a big way as 
did Hello World coffee at $1 per 
pound, would Mr. Henderson have 
concluded that trading stamps were 
evil things for the dealer to have? 
A cynical person asks this quec- 
tion, having in mind the rather 
half-hearted response made by 
dealers. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. Breadon 
and Rickey, deep in the world’s “se- 
rious” with Mr. Mack’s Athletics, 
are glad that the baseball business 
is good. 
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P. W. Combs, Jr., Advertising 
Manager, Oakland Motor 


P. Wesley Combs, Jr., formerly assis- 
tant director of the advertising section 
of the General Motors Corporation, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Oakland Motor Car Company, Pon 
tiac, Mich. He also formerly had beer 
manager of advertising of General 
Motors and manager of sales promotion 
and advertising of the sales section of 
that organization. 

C. S. McElwain, formerly advertising 
manager of the Oakland company, has 
been transferred to the headquarters 


staff of the advertising section of Gen 
eral Motors, at Detroit. 


Hearst Transfers J. H. Black 

John H. Black, publisher of the Mil 
waukee Wisconsin News, has _ beer 
transferred to the Chicago America 
where he will be associated with his 
father, Herman Black, publisher of that 
paper. Mr. Black, who was with th 
Wisconsin News for five years, is suc 
ceeded as publisher of that paper hy 
William E. Anderman, who has beer 
assistant publisher and business man 
ager of the Detroit Times. 


S. M. Kenyon Joins Hoyt 
Agency 


Stephen M. Kenyon, formerly wit! 
The Manternach Company, Hartford, 
Conn., advertising agency, now Smith 
Patterson & Allen, Inc., has joined the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
executive. He will be located at the 
Hartford office of that agency. 


To Manage McDougall-Butler 


Paint Advertising 

R. R. Drake has been appointed act 
ing advertising manager of the M« 
Dougall-Butler Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
manufacturer of paints, varnishes and 
enamels. He succeeds Howard C. 
Menagh who, as previously reported, 
has been made director of sales of the 
Holling Press, Buffalo. 


Westinghouse X-Ray Account 
with Homer McKee 


The Westinghouse X-Ray Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has appointed 
The Homer McKee Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. This account will be han- 
dled by the New York and Chicago 
offices of the McKee agency. 


“True Story Magazine” Ad- 
vances Carroll Rheinstrom 


Carroll Rheinstrom, formerly Western 
advertising manager, at Chicago, of True 
Story Magazine and, prior to that, direc- 
tor of advertising promotion, has been 
transferred to the New York office of 
that publication to be in charge of all 
research and promotional activities. 
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Price ideas? 


There*has to be a start to 
every job of printing. Some 
one has worked out, either 
in dummy form or as a men- 
tal concept, the basic idea on 
which it is founded. 


The IDEA is what tries 
men’s souls. To do some- 
thing that*is original with- 
out being’ bizarre, tasteful 
but not anemic, classy, but 
not costly;—that, like the 
chorus girl’s smile, is the 
hard part. 


We take a lot of pride here 
in some of the “different” 
things we have done. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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SALES Quotas 


agers ey Oklahoma City stands in vivid telept 


contrast with the majority of & electr 


major American cities. Every posta 


angle of comparison intensifies B transf 
its potency as an area witha & mark: 
high level of sales expectancy. H To the 
Babson’s Reports, Standard & js ad 
Statistics and other authorities B opme 
rate it as one of the best sales & oil fi 
areas in the country... . Re- & the f 
tail merchants report Septem- & both 
ber sales more than in August umes 
and that the flow of business § heigl 
in Oklahoma City continues § ing n 
heavy and is showing substan- § ing v 
tial, steady increases in volume. § norm 
A 7.8% increase in May, an & City 
8.7% gain in June, a 6.6% up & trade 
in July, and a 12% jump in § Okic 














August—and not a let-up in § grea 
sight! ... Oklahoma City has quot 
made phenomenal strides in City 
virtually every field reflecting with 
increases in wealth and popv- 


lation. ... Building permits, new 
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\Si should be set HIGH 













Vivid If telephones, new gas, water and in 
ity of electric meters, bank clearings, 
Every postal receipts and real estate Oklahoma 






sifies H transfers show totals over high 





° * 

ith a & marks set in previous years. ... City 
ancy. @ To the brightness of this outlook 

dard is added the continued devel- 






rities 





opment in the Oklahoma City 
oil field, and the reports from 






sales 
Re- 
tem- 





the federal reserve bank that 





both retail and wholesale vol- 





igust @ umes are climbing to new 





ness @ heights. . . . Advertisers seek- 






ues # ing new sales records in keep- 






tan- # ing with the growth and above 




















ime. # normal prosperity of Oklahoma 
City and its million- person 
trade territory will find the 


Oklahoman and Times at their 





an 








greatest efficiency. ... Set sales 
quotas high in the Oklahoma 
City Market, and go after them 








ing with an adequate schedule in 
e The Oklah ci - 
DU- the Oklahoman and Times. Market . 26. counties 
population 1,015,701 . . 
unified by seven railroads, 
ew bus and truck systems, 






good roads, air lines. 


THE DAILY Q@KLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOM ITY TIMES 
the Oklahoma Publishing Co. a e 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
Choc Special Advertising Agency - Mew York Checags Dntrost Atlanta kansas City Dallas San hranctsco 
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Direct Mail Group to Fight Two 
and One-half Cent Postage 


Convention at Milwaukee Adopts Fiery Report on Present Agitation 
Toward Increased First-Class Rate 


HE important news from the 

annual meeting of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, at 
Milwaukee last week, has to do 
with the stand officially taken by 
that group on the present agitation 
toward increasing the first-class 
postage rate to 2% cents. 

“It is clearly evident,” declared 
the report of the postal service 
committee, “that the Postmaster 
General is determined to go 
through with his proposal to intro- 
duce a bill in the next session of 
Congress to increase the first-class 


postage rate from 2 cents to 2% 


cents, an increase of 25 per cent. 

“It has been pointed out to the 
Post Office Department,” continued 
the report, “that if any such in- 
crease is made in first-class mail, 

t will cause a serious deflection in 
the total volume of first-class mail 
handled by the post office.” 

A letter from Frederick A. Til- 
ton, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, was then introduced. Mr. 
ilton agreed that a raise in first- 
class rates will result in a lower 
total volume of first-class mail, 
adding that, in his opinion, it wiil 
not be so serious as might be ex- 
pected. A _ total of -100,000,000 
pieces would be lost to the mails, 
he estimated. 

The actual loss would be three 
or four times that amount, the 
committee believes, “But even tak- 
ing their figures, think of what it 
would mean to paper manufac- 
turers, stationers, printers, envelope 
manufacturers, letter shops and 
business mailers throughout the 
country to have 100,000,000 less 
pieces prepared. Think of the 
smaller number of employeés that 
would be required as a_ result 
of this deHection and you'll get 
a fairly good idea of what 
this proposed rate is going to 
mean to a great many direct-mail 
advertisers throughout the United 
States.” 

Further along, the report goes 
into the subject of what effect such 


a raise in first-class rates will have 
on business in general. 

“No business man today,” it says, 
“can look with equanimity. upon 
a 25 per cent increase in his postage 
expense. We cannot see how the 
Department in times like these can 
defend an increase in the price of 
a service which is so universal and 
which is already showing a profit 
of $80,000,000 a year. 

“Mr. Tilton also overlooks the 
seriousness involved in the diver- 
sion of any quantity of first-class 
mail to third-class. Certainly no 
business mail user using first-class 
mail for advertising matter does so 
just for the pleasure or satisfaction 
of spending the additional % cent 
postage. There are no economies 
involved in using 2-cent postage 
stamps as against 1%-cent stamps 
in many lines of business. When a 
business house uses first-class mail 
in preference to third-class, it does 
so because it finds it more effective, 
and the reduction of acknowledg- 
ment letters, follow-up letters, 
good-will letters mentioned by Mr. 
Tilton is also a very serious matter. 

“Anything that is now done with 
postal rates that will hinder the 
free and untrammeled use of the 
mails by business will hurt busi- 
ness, and if the Government is de- 
sirous of bringing back good times, 
why in the name of common sense 
does this department of the Gov- 
ernment continue its attitude of 
driving business mail out of the 
mails? It would certainly seem 
much more logical at this time for 
the Government to establish tem- 
porary lower rates for the business 
mail users of the country to stimu- 
late business. 

“If during this depression a tem- 
porary reinction of from 1% 
cent to 1 cent were fixed for third- 
class matter, and a lower rate for 
catalogs and booklets, I am sure it 
would encourage many business 
houses to print and mail more sales 
literature that would help to stimu- 
late business, and anything that 
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will stimulate business will assist in 
bringing back good times.” 

The report was drafted by 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dem- 
ent & Company; Charles A. 
Bethge, Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany, and Ivan A. McKenna, of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, all of 
Chicago. By its adoption at the 
business session, the report becomes 
the official sentiment of the asso- 
ciation. 

Virtually the same list of officers 
will remain in charge of the asso- 
ciation throughout the coming year. 
The three governors who were 
elected to new three-year terms 
succeeding themselves are William 
A. Biddle, advertising manager of 
the American Laundry Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati; Charles R. 
Wiers, of the Spirella Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Ben C. 
Pittsford, of the Ben C. Pittsford 
Company, Chicago. A fourth gov- 
ernor, Leonard C. Raymond, of 


Dickey-Raymond, Inc., Boston, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term 
of S. E. Conybeare, resigned. 

At the subsequent meeting of the 


entire board of governors, Mr. 
Biddle was re-elected to serve for 
another term as president of the 
association. Harold C. Lowrey, of 
the Harold C. Lowrey Organiza- 
tion, Toronto, was re-elected vice- 
president, and Frank L. Pierce was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Ben 
Sweetland, of Sweetland Advertis- 
ing, Inc., New York, and a member 
of the board last year, was named 
vice-president to succeed W. R. 
Ewald, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit. 

So much for the official busi- 
ness of the convention. 


Highlights of the Speeches 


E. H. Westland, of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, prepared a 
talk on the thesis that the weakest 
link in distribution is the retail 
store clerk. Direct-mail advertisers, 
he emphasized, must point their 
medium toward remedying this 
defect. 

“The sales clerk under our pres- 
ent system should be in a position 
to dispense information about mer- 
chandise,” he said, “and should, by 
adroit questioning, learn to inter- 
pret the needs of the customers to 
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the management. This is the point 
on which merchandise executives 
of the future will be judged, and 
unless we bear this in mind and 
carry on courses of training to 
build merchandise men and women 
of vision, our efforts to align sup- 
ply with demand under mass pro- 
duction will be in vain.” 

E. P. H. James, sales promotion 
manager of the National Broad- 
casting Company, speaking more 
specifically on direct mail, told of 
the new opportunities for the use 
of direct mail in connection with 
radio advertising. 

“Direct mail is used,” Mr. James 
said, “both as a preliminary to a 
radio program and a_ follow-up 
after the program. Direct mail is 
used in one form or other to 
arouse and maintain interest among 
the dealers and the sales force, and 
to give interested listeners more 
specific information about the prod- 
ucts featured in a radio program. 

“In our studies, we have found 
it convenient to break down dealer 
broadsides roughly under three 
classifications. The first type of 
broadside gives a complete descrip- 
tion of the entire advertising cam- 
paign, clearly showing the place 
which broadcast advertising occu- 
pies in the line-up, combined with 
a presentation of the facilities 
offered to dealers to tie in with the 
radio campaign. These broadsides 
usually contain a postcard which 
the dealer.can fill out to request 
the necessary radio tie-ins. 

“The second type of dealer 
broadside is concentrated solely 
upon the broadcast advertising 
campaign, and is frequently so de- 
signed that the inside may be used 
as a window sticker. After the 
dealer has read it himself, he uses 
the gummed stickers which are en- 
closed with the broadside to paste 
it up on his window for the infor- 
mation of passers-by. A popular 
modification of this type of dealer 
mailing is a blown-up radiogram 
which is so worded as to convey a 
message of interest both to dealers 
and to ultimate consumers. 

“The third type consists of a 
small bulletin, which may be sent 
to dealers, not merely as a first- 
time announcement but also as a 
weekly or bi-weekly mailing. Such 
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THE NEWS «+ NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
News Building, 220 East Forty-Second Street, New York 
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i. may not be your 
favorite New York newspaper . . . but it 
is the favorite newspaper of a million and 
a third people — which is reason enough 
why it should be your favorite advertising 


medium in New York! 
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a bulletin may economically be used 
throughout the duration of a radio 
campaign and it provides a splen- 
did opportunity to quote excerpts 
from listener mail, press notices, 
and letters from dealers telling of 
sales made through the broadcast 
program. Advance information 
about each week’s program may 
also be given in as much detail as 
desired. 

“Our work,” Mr. James noted in 
closing, “has built up an acceptance 
of the importance of proper tie- 
ups, and it is largely up to you to 
show what more direct mail may 
bring to radio—in order that radio 
may bring more to direct mail.” 

“The big job of any store’s ad- 
vertising,” according to Sidney 
Carter, manager of the merchants’ 
service bureau of Rice-Stix, St. 
Louis, “is to build the store solidly 
into the minds and hearts of the 
people, to make them think of the 
store as their buying headquarters, 
to establish preference to keep 
them in line and so far as possible, 
immune to the appeal of competing 
stores. 

“You have heard 
recently about customer control. 
You are going to hear more. It is 
imperative that we know what cus- 
tomers are doing about the impor- 
tant matter of buying regularly. 
And when they drop out of the 
picture for any cause, or without 
cause, we must make a real effort 
to get them back before they drift 
away altogether. If they are buy- 
ing in one department, we can get 
them to extend their buying to 
other departments. We know who 
they are and what they are doing. 
If they are buying $10 hats or bet- 
ter they are fair prospects for the 
French room. And so on in an 
interesting variety of discoveries 
and classifications. 

“So the greatest potentiality in 
direct-mail advertising lies in its 
use as a medium to get additional 
business from the present custom- 
ers who are known to us by name.” 

The industrial departmental, at 
least from the point of view of at- 
tendance, proved the most popular 
departmental of the convention. 
Don Allshouse, of the Northern 
Equipment Company, Erie, Pa., 
who was one of the four speakers 


a great deal 


Oct. 9, 1930 


spoke on “Using 
Connection with 


at this session, 
Direct Mail in 
Business Papers.’ 

“The big difference between pub- 
lication and direct-mail advertis- 
ing,” as Mr. Allshouse put it, “can 
be summed up briefly by saying 
that with publications you shoot at 
a market, while with direct mail 
you shoot at men. 

“We have ‘ound that copy which 
proves profitable in direct mail is 
very apt to prove profitable in the 
trade papers with minor, if any, 
modifications. This summer, for 
example, we tried out an old ap- 
peal in new dress. We began a 
series of letters stressing such 
things as money savings, labor sav- 
ings and simplicity instead of the 
more detailed discussions on en- 
gineering which had been doing a 
satisfactory job for some time. 
Now we are swinging our trade 
paper copy over to back up these 
personalized messages to our pros- 
pects. 

_ “I personally lay little stress on 
inquiries as such. If you begin 


to analyze inquiries solely on a 


quantitative basis, you do two 
things. You kid yourself, and you 
weaken the confidence of your 
sales force in the power of your 
advertising activities. 

_ “You kid yourself because an 
inquiry is not worth entering on 
the records unless it offers a fight- 
ing chance to make a sale. And 
your salesmen know it. Let a man 
in the field spend a lot of time fol- 
lowing up wild geese and he will 
be rather reluctant to follow any 
of the good leads you send him. 
What the salesman wants is as 
many inquiries as he can handle 
—if they are all live, logical pros- 
pects. The man who is merely 
curious needs a lot of attention be- 
fore he can be brought into the 
prospect class and the salesman 
expects advertising and sales pro- 
motion to do much of this mission- 
ary work for him. He prefers to 
concentrate where his work is more 
productive. 

“Another thing to remember is 
that the better your local sales rep- 
resentation, the fewer inquiries you 
can expect from your advertising. 
(I am assuming that your adver- 
tising is designed to bring inquiries 
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HE only morning 
newspaper in De- 
troit was the only 
newspaper in Detroit 


to show a gain in 
women’s wear adver- 


tising within the last 
five years. 


g 


N fact the gain 

made by The Free 
Press is a rather 
phenomenal one— 
51%, and the gain is 
made more pointed by 
the loss of 15% sus- 
tained by the evening 
newspaper of largest 
circulation, and a loss 
of 44% for the second 
evening newspaper. 


g 


HILE the total 
volume of 
women’s wear adver- 


The De 
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National 
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tising declined 612,- 
836 lines or 15% be- 
tween 1925 and 1929, 
the total volume of 
The Free Press in- 
creased 237,230 lines 
or 51%. 


q 


ROM ‘these _fig- 
ures may we sug: 
gest that you draw 
your own conclusions. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Sale S ofGeneral Electric Refrig. 
erators in the 71 Iowa counties for which 
Warde B. Stringham Co. of Des Moines 
is distributor 


MmMteadsed 


Mr. Stringham says: 


‘The success of our sales organization 
in making 46% gain in sales is in no 
small part due to our advertising cam- 
paign in the morning, evening and 
Sunday editions of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 


“These newspapers, daily and Sunday, 
literally blanket our territory. Many 
of our General Electric Refrigerator 
ads in The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune have carried the names and 
addresses of our 225 Iowa dealers. 
This has localized our campaign and 
has undoubtedly increased the effec- 
tiveness of our space.” 


In all of the central two-thirds of Iowa two 
out of every three families are regularly 
reached by 


The Des Moine 


25,621 lines of G-E refrigerator advertising 
appeared in The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune in the past six months. 
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Is Industrial 


Leadership 
On Trial? 


Sir Henry Thornton says— 


—that great industrial nations must seek 
ever-widening and far-flung markets. In 
this struggle, which is both offensive and 
defensive, lies unquestionably the real 
menace to world peace. It is the field in 
which modern industry and its leaders 
can play their finest part. 


The important leaders of industry, whose 
activities reach the four corners of the 
world, need no warning of the dangers 
involved in trade rivalry— 


Another considered challenge 
to straight business thinking, 
to be found in the October 
ROTARIAN 
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direct to the home office as ours 
s.) If, for example, we should 
end a number of letters into the 
Milwaukee territory and our Mil- 
vaukee man is well known to the 
field, the chances are that, instead 

f writing back to the factory, 

those who are interested will either 
et in touch with him direct or 
ile the letter until he makes his 
ext call. We have checked this 
n a number of territories and 
ound it to be true in direct pro- 
yortion to the standing of the 
salesman in his territory.” 

As C. W. Kalbfus, of the Elli- 
ott Company, Jeannette, Pa., said, 
“There is nothing so successful as 
a really successful house organ. 

“By gradual increase,” he said 
in part, “our publication, ‘Power- 
fax,’ is now of standard catalog 
size. The frequency of issue, 
however, has been dropped to quar- 
terly. This change to larger page 
size, with more pages and less fre- 
quent issue was made at the sug- 

gestion of the president of the 
company, who wanted the publica- 
tion to look more like a real maga- 
zine. At the time I was afraid to 
sacrifice frequency of issue in 
favor of better appearance of each 
issue, but after a couple of years 
on the new basis I am rather in- 
clined to think that the gain in ap- 
pearance has offset the disadvan 
tage of lesser frequency. 

“While talking about frequency 
of issue we might pause to men- 
tion the matter of promptness. It 
is often a great temptation for a 
house-organ editor, when short of 
material, to skip an issue or post- 
pone it. This is very bad prac- 
tice indeed and a state of mind 
that should be studiously avoided. 
There are unlooked for happenings, 
of course, but there is no more rea- 
son why a house-organ should not 
come out on time than a magazine 

r newspaper.” 

C. A. Bethge, vice-president of 
the Chicago Mail Order Company, 

‘hicago, led off the discussion at 
he session on better letters. 

_ “Letter writers,” Mr. 
felt, “all too often fall 
abit so common among. their 
brothers, the writers of advertising 
‘opy—they allow themselves to slip 


Bethge 
into the 
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away from simple, direct state- 
ments in favor of something tricky 
and flamboyant. Such work is al- 
ways guilty of misrepresentation 
and exaggeration ; it never carries 
the solid, sincere power of the sim- 
ple, straightforward letter.” 

Mr. Bethge stressed the sales 
influence of all letters, be they col- 
lection letters, adjustment letters 
or out-and-out sales letters. In 
mail-order work, he said, a highly 
conversational style is best. 

“Letters,” he reminded his lis- 
teners, “are always builders of last- 
ing impressions. The appeal of 
the text is always more important 
than the set-up. And each letter 
must always tell its own complete 
story.” 

No report of the Direct Mail 
convention would be complete with- 
out special mention of the annual 
educational exhibit of direct-mail 
advertising. Especially is this true 
of the 1930 convention, as this year 
the exhibit was both expanded and 
better organized. It included a 
group of fifty “best” campaigns of 
the year. 

In addition to these fifty awards, 
five special awards, donated by 
individual companies, were also 
made. The Selling Blotters trophy 
of $100 in gold, awarded annually 
by the Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, 
Va., went to the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., of Detroit. 

The Multigraph trophy, given 
each year for the best series of 
form letters, went for the second 
year in succession to the Sampson 
& Murdock Company, Boston. 
The Turner Construction Com- 
pany, New York, was awarded 
the Postage and the Mailbag 
trophy for the most noteworthy 
accomplishment in direct-mail ad- 
vertising during the year. 

The Silvertone trophy, presented 
by the Standard Envelope Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, 
was won by Frank I. Cash and 
Associates, of Chicago. A fifth 
award, that of the Cleveland Fold- 
ing Machine Company, for the best 
designed and developed piece of 
sales literature produced during the 
year, went to the Stratford Press, 
of Cleveland. 





“Must Have Cash at Once Stop 
Telegraph Balance Today” 


How Collection by Wire Brings in Money from Delinquent Accounts 


By Arthur H. Little 


ON the delinquent-account list of 
a New York State warehouse 
company was a customer that, in 
credit parlance, “was owing” $475. 
The warehouse company sent the 
dilatory one a telegram requesting, 
in effect, “Please remit.” The an- 
swer to that telegram was a letter 
that read as follows: 


With the enclosed check I once 
again tender thanks for your re- 
markable patience in this matter. 

I also owe you thanks for an- 
other reason. A _ well-heeled man 
has owed me a considerable sum of 
money for over a year. Your wire 
enabled me to collect from him when 
nothing else would have budged him. 
Thanks to you, I am not only able 
to settle this bill, but am in pocket 
besides. 


In many another instance, a tele- 


gram has moved a debtor to pay- 
ment when, to judge from all evi- 


dence and indications, “nothing 
else would have budged him.” 

There is the example of the 
farmer plowing on his farm twenty 
miles out of Buffalo, a bit of busi- 
ness drama not lacking in a some- 
what poignant quality of humor. 
The farmer owed a certain business 
concern $18. A protracted series 
of letters had bombarded an R. D. 
box without inducing any visible 
effect, monetary or otherwise. 

Then, one day in the autumn, 
the R. D. carrier pulled up at the 
embattled box and waved a post- 
card. Even to the impartial and 
somewhat blasé eyes of the out- 
rider of the postal service, here 
was something that might be un- 
duly important. 

In a field near the road a plow- 
share halted in the loamy earth 
and its interested helmsman left 
his team and climbed the fence to 
examine that card. “H-m-m,” he 
said to the carrier, “somebody’s 
sent me a telegram and this says 
I’m to go into Buffalo and get it.” 


Ten minutes later a bustling 
flivver crunched the gravel in the 
driveway, rounded the R. D. box 
with no more than a hairspace t 
spare, and with a bounding ac 
celeration like unto the jackrab- 
bit’s, laid a scurrying course for 
Buffalo. 

Within something less than an 
hour thereafter, the flivver’s pilot, 
having paid the collect charges, 
opened an envelope and spread on 
the counter of a telegraph office a 
message that read: 


PLEASE MAIL CHECK IM- 
MEDIATELY FOR PAST DUE 
ACCOUNT THANK YOU. 


The 


episode’s sequel is just 
about perfect. The farmer did 
mail the $18—and immediately. 
Along with the money he sent a 
letter that read: 

I really been intending to send 
you this right along, but on account 
of the plowing and our road bein 
torn up and a bad detour in it { 
haven’t been able to get into town. 


Of course, the efficacy of a tele- 
gram in inducing its recipient to 
act lies in the recipient’s psychol- 
ogy. To expand that thought 
would be to dwell upon the ob- 
vious fact that he who receives 
a telegram straightway assumes 
that the sender thereof must have 
been pressed upon by undue cir- 
cumstances, or moved by some 
crisis of intent. When a tele- 
gram goes out to collect money it 
carries between its lines the warn- 
ing that the man at the other end 
of the wire wants his money in a 
hurry. Furthermore, he wants it 
badly. Besides, in view of his use 
of this rapid medium of commu- 
nication, maybe he has reached 
the end of his patience and intends 
to sue not later than Tuesday. 

Recognizing the telegram’s pe- 
culiar potency, many business firms 
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| Saw the Show 
From the Carpet 


In fact, when they finally 
turned on the lights, | was wound around the legs of a 
chair and had to be extricated by the ushers. This guy 
Eddie Cantor is my idea of a panic. I start to giggle 
the minute his face is flashed on the screen and end up 
with a spasm of hysteria up and down the aisle . . . If 
you want a real laugh, see Eddie in ““Whoopee.” Inci- 
dentally, Ziegfeld picked the chorus, which brings us 
to the thought that if Swift and Armour sold such 
calves, competition might be keener. And speaking 
further on the food subject, it might, or it might not, 
interest you to know that The Examiner carried 58,562 
more lines of total food advertising for the first six 
months of 1930 than did the other morning and Sunday 
paper. This could be accounted for by the fact that 
The Examiner has almost double the circulation, but 
like as not, Thubert, it’s because Examiner readers are 
open-minded moderns who can be and are tempted to 
accept new things. Your product in this fourth market 
will get a decided break in the more than 200,000 daily 
and 440,000 Sunday homes The Examiner goes to. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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resort to the telegraph as a means 
of collecting stubborn accounts. 
The purpose here is to examine 
the technique of the plan, the poli- 
cies by which it is applied, and 
its results. 

Obviously, the use of the wire 
to collect money is an expedient 
in which the telegraph companies 
might be expected to lend their 
co-operation. They do. To any 
interested person, a representative 
of either of the companies will ex- 
plain the whole idea and point out 
wherein and how past due money 
has been collected at a cost as low 
as % of 1 per cent from as many 
as 95 per cent of the accounts so 
treated. Furthermore, either of 
the companies will provide speci- 
men telegrams from which, to save 
time, the sender of collection mes- 
sages may pick those he thinks 
will best apply. And finally, either 
of the telegraph companies will 
explain how to compile what tele- 
graph men call a “book.” 

A “book” is a master telegram, 
accompanied by a list of names 
and addresses. The sender com- 


piles his message, either from the 
specimen list or out of his own 
head, combs his ledger for his list, 
and leaves the remainder of the 
job to the telegraph company. Of 


course, if he prefers, he may di- 
vide and subdivide his list, and to 
each section send a different tele- 
gram; or he may send a separate 
message to every debtor—all at the 
same rates as if he used a “book.” 
By the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s rule, the telegraph com- 
panies are forbidden to grant quan- 
tity rates, and their view of the 
matter is that the sender of a batch 
of telegrams, if he uses a “book,” 
reaps his discount in time-saving. 

By either of the companies, tele- 
grams directed to addresses any- 
where within the limits of a given 
city—with certain exceptions that 
apply to Greater New York—are 
delivered for 20 cents each. Mes- 
sages that go beyond a city’s limits, 
whether day letters, night letters, 
“straight” telegrams or whatnot, 
and regardless of their contents, 
all are transmitted at uniform, es- 
tablished rates. 

Now, what to say? It is the 
opinion of many firms that have 
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used the telegraph to collect that 
the messages must be worded, gen 
erally speaking, with moderation. 
The instrument itself is sharp. 
Why swing a razor-edge sword 
with both hands? In general, there 
is a tendency against threatening 
to sue. Many an account has been 
collected by no more peremptory 
a wording than: “Your prompt 
remittance will assist us greatly. 
Please forward today,” or “Have 
been very patient. Won't you 
kindly remit. Urgent.” On the 
other hand, however, there are 
circumstances in which it has been 
considered justifiable and wise to 
indicate that same action impends ; 
thus: “Don’t compel us to take 
drastic steps. Pay immediately,” 
or even “You must pay at once 
or take consequences.” 

For instalment-plan delinquents, 
the tone of the message has been 
made, on occasion, even sharper 
For example, the following night 
letter : 

A SHERIFF WILL_ CALL 
MONDAY TO REMOVE OUR 
PROPERTY ARRANGE TO BE 
AT oe ON THAT DAY SO 
THA THE SHERIFF WILL 
NOT TBE COMPELLED TO USE 
FORCE IN GAINING EN- 
TRANCE. 


Obviously, such a missive is ex- 
treme. Perhaps it can afford to 
forego all thought of subsequent 
good-will. In general, however, 
most concerns that have collected 
money by wire have remembered 
that among the delinquent debtors 
there may be a few good customers 
for the future. They recognize 
the folly of the man who tried, 
vainly, to induce one of the tele- 
graph companies to time the de- 
liveries of a “book” of dunning 
messages so that they would all 
reach their recipients at two o'clock 
in the morning. “Mad?” he said. 
“Of course they’ll.be mad! That's 
what I want ’em to be. The 
madder they get the more likely 
they’ll be to come to my office to 
cuss me in person and pay their 
bills just to spite me!” 

Whether the collection message 
be mild or sharp or downright 
challenging, there arises a question 
of legality. It is plain that to call 
a man names by wire, or to ac- 
cuse him of dead-beating or any 
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No other 


newspaper 
in San Franeiseo 


ean come anywhere 


near equalling the 


or the 
total cireulation 
of the DAILY 


San Franeciseo 


EXAMINER 


P.S.—and Sunday, the Examiner 
enters 19 out of 20 San Francisco homes 
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NEW BALTIMORE GARAGE 
ONE of LARGEST in COUNTRY 


Five acres of parking space... room for 1,000 cars. . . cost 
$2,000,000 . . . one of three largest garages in the United 
States... 

Modern in every particular and ideally located at the edge 
of heaviest traffic, the newly erected St. Paul Garage fur- 
nishes Baltimore with the last word in parking facilities... 


Yes, Baltimore is growing and The Sunpapers are growing 
steadily with Baltimore as latest circulation figures show. 
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THE SUNPAPERS 
in September 


Daily (Ms E) 303,116 


9,721 Gain over Sept., 1929 


THE «itis SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chieago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness 
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Look at the census figures and you will find Alexandria 
with a population of less than 4,000. But look along 
Main Street on any shopping day and you'll see that 
Alexandria has doubled in size. For Alexandria is the 
principal trading center for the county’s 11,922 farm 
people. Actually, its leading residential district is com- 
— of the farm homes on the rural routes out of town. 

ore than a million and a half Northwest farm people 
trade in towns similar to Alexandria or smaller. The one 
effective way of reaching this larger half of the Northwest 
market is through their weekly home paper—THE 
FARMER—with a larger circulation (now 279,000) than 
any other publication of any kind in the territory. 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit 
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her form of chicanery, is to risk 
retaliating action for libel. But 
in view of the fact that it is illegal 
to dun a man by postcard—even 

you don’t villify or accuse—is 
t safe to dun him by telegraph? 
One of the telegraph companies is 
authority for the statement that 
“the telegraph is legal anywhere.” 
However, those concerns that lean 
strongly to the conservative side 
keep their peremptory messages 
confidential by wording each one 
so that it refers to prior corre- 
spondence. Thus, if a peremptory 
letter has gone out ahead of the 
telegrams, the messages are worded 
something like this: “Re our let- 
ter of . . . please advise at once.” 


Vessage Should Not Be Delivered 
Over the Telephone 


To exert its full effect, a col- 
lection telegram ought to reach its 
recipient physically, for obviously 
it loses in importance—and gains, 
perhaps, in bad-will—if it is trans- 
mitted to him by telephone. On 
this point, what are the telegraph 
companies’ policies? 

One company has set up the rule 


that, in every instance in which 
physical delivery is possible, a col- 
lection telegram—just as must a 
sales telegram or a message carry- 
ing the news of a death or an ill- 
ness—must be delivered by mes- 


senger. At the sender’s request. 
ind at no extra cost to him, the 
other company will interpolate into 
the collection message, after the 
ddress, the injunction, “Don’t 
phone.” 

In general, then, a uniformed 
hoy on a bicycle carries the col- 
lection telegram. And in general— 
in fact, according to one of the 
telegraph companies’ estimates, in 
90 per cent of his attempts—the 
hoy gets his man. Rather often 
the boy gets his man even after 
the man has moved and left no 
forwarding address—a detail of 
importance in the collecting of 
past due instalments. 

A uniformed boy mounts the 
steps and punches the door bell. 
The Smiths have moved? Where 
to? The Smiths’ successors in the 
flat might lie, in a brotherly sort 
‘ft way, to a collector. But this is 
a telegram. Just a minute. We've 
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got the address written down on 
the oilcloth in the cupboard. 

If no one answers the bell at 
all, if, say, the flat is empty, the 
boy goes scouting. By rule, with 
one of the companies, he rings ten 
doorbells, five on each side of the 
unanswering one, and he asks 
questions. If he is a boy who is 
on top of his job, he will ask 
questions, also and if necessary, at 
the corner drug store and at the 
A & P across the street. 

Thus the method serves to trace 
those migratory persons who buy, 
but don’t pay. And there are re- 
finements. In an instance in which, 
for legal purposes, it was neces- 
sary to establish that a man lived 
at a certain address, a creditor 
sent the unresponsive citizen a 
telegraph money order for a dol- 
lar—and demanded of the tele- 
graph company a return receipt. 
To get his unexpected donation 
from his unknown donor, the re- 
cipient went to a telegraph office 
with his notice and there not only 
identified himself—and insistently— 
but signed his name to attest that 
he was himself and that he lived 
at such-and-such a number on 
such-and-such a street. 

The instances of collection-by- 
wire are widespread as to lines of 
business. The plan has been used 
this year by manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, collection agencies, 
finance corporations, importers, 
service companies, and even by den- 
tists. 

Thirty minutes after a “book” 
of telegrams sent out by a finance 
company began to reach their re- 
cipients, the results began to come 
in in the form of telephone calls, 
personal calls and payments. A 
manufacturer sent telegrams to 
eighteen particularly slow-pay ac- 
counts and collected $590. A jew- 
elry concern collected by wire, 
from one account, “enough to pay 
our telegraph bill for the re- 
mainder of the year.” And—to 
cite another instance out of many— 
seven customers owed a leather- 
goods concern $215.91. The con- 
cern wired the seven. All paid 
except one, who promised that his 
check for $11.01, representing the 
balance due on his account, would 
be forthcoming shortly. 
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Let the Salesman Ignore 
Competition 


The Average Salesman Is Not Intelligent or Diplomatic Enough to 
Wallop Competition Tactfully 


By David Black 


Director of Sales, Cynthia Sweets Company 


{Eprrortat Notre: The following 
article was written in reply to 
George Biggs who said in the Sep- 
tember 18 issue of Printers’ INK: 
“Don’t Knock Your Competitor— 
Wallop Him.” 

EING born in Scotland and 

educated there, my parents 

taught me to carry out the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures at all times. 
This I attempt to do in regard to 
competitors. 

The Good Book says that when 
we are smitten on the one cheek 
we should turn the other also. 
This I tell our men to do, but 
not to stop there. After a man 
has been smitten on both cheeks 
he has fulfilled the Scripture 
teachings; it is then quite in or- 
der for him to take his coat off 
and knock the other fellow for a 
row of clothes pins. As we grow 
older we are not so capable of 
carrying this out physically as we 
were twenty years ago, yet we can 
get the same result on our competi- 
tors with our wits instead of our 
fists. 

I rather like the attitude 
Napoleon took on some of his cam- 
paigns. You remember’ when 
Napoleon was told of the difficulty 
of the Alps he replied, “There 
are no Alps.” If salesmen carry 
the underlying thought that there 
are no competitors and put this 
thought into action as far as they 
and their goods and house are con- 
cerned, it will tend to bolster up 
courage and faith in his own goods 
and in his house. 

Every time a man discusses his 
competitors or even mentions their 
names to a prospective customer he 
is putting his foot in it and hurting 
his own chances of making a sale. 
A typical illustration of this which 
I always remember was an incident 
that happened some twenty-five 
years ago when a young man from 


northern New York was planning 
to go into the automobile business. 
He took with him a rather long- 
headed old lawyer and together 
they visited the New York Auto- 
mobile Show. They were looking 
around for an agency for their 
own town. 

As they went from one booth to 
another every salesman that they 
spoke to referred to his car as be- 
ing just as good as the Packard. 
Neither the old man or the young 
man had ever heard of the Pack- 
ard. The old man took the young 
man aside and said: “Now, Arthur, 
I don’t know anything about the 
Packard, I never heard of it, but 
apparently the other dealers use 
the Packard as the recognized 
standard. Let us go and find the 
Packard company and we will buy 
that car and get the agency.” 

If the other automobile men had 
not mentioned the Packard they 
could have doubtless sold their own 
car and secured a lively agency, 
instead they in reality sold for the 
Packard company. By the way, 
this man Arthur made $1,000,000 
in twenty years selling Packards. 

If a man is 100 per cent sold 
on his own goods it is not necessary 
for him to refer to competitors or 
to pay any particular attention to 
what they are doing. 

It is never well for a salesman to 
compare his goods with those of 
his competitors. Comparisons al- 
ways are odious and most of them 
never get a salesman anywhere. 

I have never found any perma- 
nent good resulting from saying 
derogatory things about a com- 
petitor’ s goods. The average Amer- 
ican business man likes flattery. | 
can’t entirely agree with the idea 
of walloping a competitor. The 
average salesman is lacking in the 
intellect and diplomacy necessary 
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—And Los Angeles 
Is Still Growing! 


The first eight and a half months of the cur- 
rent year produced more real estate transactions 
than the entire year of 1922, heretofore re- 
garded as the peak year in local real estate. 

To thoughtful people this demand for prop- 
erty in the face of a general lull in business is 
highly significant. 

It reflects the community’s swift and steady 
progress, and the confidence which people feel 
in its stability and continued growth. 

To advertising men it has a special signifi- 
cance because the Los Angeles Times carries 
more real estate advertisements than all other 
five Los Angeles newspapers combined. 

People not only depend on the Times in buy- 
ing their homes, but after the homes are bought 
they continue to read it—-which is only natural. 

The Times is strictly a family-read newspaper, 
and vastly exceeds every other Pacific Coast 
newspaper in the number of homes to which de- 
livered. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St.. San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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in order to carry out this policy. 
It would be rather dangerous if 
everybody were to go out knocking 
people—two wrongs will never 
make a right. 

I have been all through the old 
days when we did everything short 
of shooting a competitor before 
sunrise, and in my experience the 
kid-glove method of ignoring the 
competitor’s existence as far as 
the customer is concerned brings 
the best results. 


Purchases Addison-Leslie 
Company 

The A. S. Boyle Company, Cincin- 
nati, has purchased the Addison-Leslie 
Company, Canton, Mass., and its prod- 
ucts, plastic wood, Rug Sta and Canton 
crack filler. The Boyle company manu- 
factures Old English wax, brushes, 
mops and wood fillers. 


Appointed by Chilton Class 
Journal 


R. H. Diebler has been goes 
Pacific Coast representative at s An- 
geles of the Chilton Class Journal Com- 
ny, Philadelphia. He succeeds E. G. 
enzner who is now in charge of the 
Oil Equipment and Engineering Ex- 
position at Los Angeles. 


New Account for Baltimore 


Agency 

The Frank G. Schenuit Rubber Com- 
pany, Baltimore, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Winfield D. 
Davis Advertising Company, of that 
city. A newspaper campaign featuring 
Schenuit Double Grip Tires is planned. 
Direct mail will be used also. 


Joins Dealer Advertising 


Corporation 
Harvey W. Stone, formerly with the 
sales department of the Reu ‘ 
Donnelley Corporation, has joined the 
sales staff of the Dealer Advertising 
Corporation of America, Inc., at its Chi- 
cago office. 


Boynton Furnace to Stedfeld 
Agency 


The Boynton Furnace Company, 
New York, has appointed The . 
Stedfeld Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


To Represent “Travel” on 


Pacific Coast 
Hallett E. Cole, publishers’ representa- 
tive, San Francisco, has been appointed 


Pacific Coast representative of Travel, 
New York. 
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Canadian Firm Plans Supple- 
mentary Campaign 


International Fibre Board,  Ltd., 
Montreal, is planning a supplementar 
advertising campaign featuring specifi 
uses for Ten/Test insulating buildin: 
board in addition to the educationa 
series which will be continued. Ronald 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., Montreal an 
Toronto, is handling the campaign and 
will also handle South American expor 
advertising on this product. 


E. H. Blichfeldt with Smith, 
Schreiner & Smith 


E. H. Blichfeldt, for six years wit! 
the Pittsburgh office of the Frank Pres 
brey Company as copy writer and a 
count executive, is now with Smith 
Schreiner & Smith, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, in a similar ca 
pacity. 


Advertise Miniature Golf 
Equipment 

The Pacific Golf Equipment Company, 
Los Angeles, which recently acquired the 
Crosby Golf Company, is now devoting 
itself entirely to the manufacture of 
equipment for miniature golf courses 
Business papers and direct mail are be 
ing used. 


Bird Account to Kelly, 
Spline & Watkins 


The Max Geisler Bird Company, New 
York, importer and distributor of birds, 
bird foods and remedies, has appointed 
Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., sieestio- 
ing agency of that city, to "direct its 
advertising account. 


Starts Advertising Business at 
Los Angeles 


Ernest Murray, for sixteen years with 
the William A. Ingoldsby Company, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has opened 
his own offices at 130 South Broadway, 
that city. 


Death of Emanuel Van Raalte 


Emanuel Van Raalte, founder and, 
until two years ago, president of the 
Van Raalte Company, New York, died 
at that city recently, at the age of 
sixty-five. He established the firm which 
bears his name twenty-five years ago. 


“Detroit Saturday 
Night” 


H. P. Brigham, formerly with the 
Detroit News, has been placed in charge 
of promotion of Detroit Saturday Night, 
of that city. 


Advanced by “Western Gas” 


Craig Estey, formerly representative 
in Dallas of Western Gas, Los Angeles, 
has been appointed manager of the New 
York office of that magazine. 


Joins 
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Maybe we're not sophis- 
ticated. But $2,241,- 
100,500 looks like El 


Dorado to us. 


But it doesn't to some 
advertisers. They won't 
even train a spy-glass on 
the million families who 
pay a dime every Sun- 
day for the New York 
American and who have 
$2,241,100,500 in cold 
cash to spend on other 
things. 


After all, 801,334 of 
these money - to - burn 
moderns live in or within 
50 miles of New York... 
They are 34% of all the 
city families and 49% of 
all the suburbanites who 
read any standard size 
Sunday newspaper. 


And—bonanza—69.3% 


NEW 


se ave sar wr bednte- ae 8 wi 


Wet nett AANA 


can be reached only 
through the American... 
the least-duplicated of 
all standard size Sun- 
day papers. 


El Dorado... that’s what 
it is... and not a dream 


to be laughed off | 


SUNDAY 
RK_AMER 


a Mul. lion € Fiske) Lillian Spender 
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EL DORADO 
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Circulation Figuregrc 
BOSTON GLOBHS a 


F you are interested in finding the “home paper”’ in th H 
Boston Trading Area, daily circulation figures will tell yout 
little . . . too many thousands of evening papers are boughi,...4 

downtown and carried out to suburban homes. 


With two Boston papers selling space only on a morning ang ° 
evening combination basis, no detailed town-by-town circul 
tion comparison of Boston daily papers is either accurate or faim: 


Sunday is the only day to tell which paper is favored ifm 
Boston homes, for on Sunday all papers are delivered (angie 
credited on A. B. C. statements) to the community where t os 5 
reader lives. . 

Further, such a comparison is fair to all, for the three Bosto 
papers carrying the largest volume of advertising each publi 
a Sunday edition. , 

One loses 18% of its daily circulation in the 30-mile trading 
radius. Another loses 55%. 


These papers cannot claim the distinction of being “homing 
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pers,” for on the day all reading is done at home they Jose 
rculation . . . which no paper picks up. 

The Globe has practically the same number of readers on 
nday as it has weekdays. 

Here, then, is the “home paper” of the Boston Trading Area, 
suring the advertiser of an unhurried . . . relaxed . . . “easy- 
hair” audience seven days a week! 


Awoman’s page established 36 years ago as the first woman’s 


age in America . . . personal news of suburban communities 


.. selected school and church news . . . more department- 
re advertising daily and Sunday than any other Boston 
aper—these are some of the features that make the Globe a 
ome paper” seven days a week. 


The whole interesting story is told in the booklet, “Reaching 
ying Power in the Boston Market.” Write for your free copy. 
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rae COSMOPOLITAN 
SELECTS THE JOURNAL 


TO SELL THE 
PORTLAND MARKET 


In the city that serves Oregon’s 
million people . . . Cosmopolitan 
and other publishers depend on The 
Journal alone to carry their ad- 
vertising message. They know 
that the paper read in 3 out of 
every 4 Portland homes influences 
the buying habits of this market. 
The Journal has thousands more 
subscribers in the Portland trading 
The Journal leads territory .. . carries the exclu- 
all Portland papers sive Portland advertising of Cos- 
with more daly  mopolitan, Time, Ladies’ Home 
a — gad —- Journal and many others... manu- 
display advertising | facturers and publishers . . . who 
than any other reach 3 out of every 4 Portland 


Portland ne w s- 


paper. homes through The Journal. 


THE JOURNAL 


svuxnvay PORTLAND OREGON 


Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., 2 West 45th St., 
New York; 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago; 58 Sutter St., San Francisco; 
117 West Ninth St., Los Angeles; 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 306 Jour- 
nal Bidg., Portland. Seattle representative, H, R, Ferriss, 3522 White Bldg. 
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The Sales Test Is the Most Satisfactory Copy Test, 


Testing Copy by Actual Sales 


Provided It Is 


Properly Conducted 


By Kenneth Groesbeck 


Vice-President, 


N EVER talk copy testing with- 
4% out saying two things first. 
= : is that some advertising can- 

t be tested. Some products be- 
cause Of their character cannot be 
cooped within the bars of scien- 
tific procedure. They are the 
products which involve unpredic- 
table variables, such as the weather. 
That is your first alibi. Your sec- 
ond is when anyone asks you, “Is 
this a scientific method?” to which 
the answer is “No, universally true 
conclusions can ever come out of 
the retort in which we are testing 
so flexible, fluid and changeable a 
thing as human nature.” Granted 
these two reservations, we have in 
the process of pre-testing advertis- 
ing a valuable and often surpris- 
ingly exact way of avoiding the 
penalties of guesswork. We have 
a process which some businesses 
regard as essential and without 
which they could not usually suc- 
ceed—the proprietaries, for ex- 
ample. And we have a process 
which is destined to be used more 
and more as the years pass. 

The most satisfactory and re- 
liable method of testing copy, if the 
tests are properly conducted, is by 
sales. The satisfactory character 
of the method is to a certain ex- 
tent interfered with by its great 
difficulty. In this type of test, 
more even than in the laboratory 
method, the skill and experience 
of the director of the test are of 
paramount importance. 

\ test of this type cannot be 
reduced entirely to machine-like 
functioning. Often it is necessary 
to analyze the behavior of the 
stores involved, and to make sure 

at they have been behaving nor- 
n nats during the period of the test, 
any change in their sales records 


tracts from a chapter of a brochure 
on “Copy Testing,” written by Mr. 
Groesbeck and published by The H. K. 
McCann Company, now McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. 
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McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


being caused by the advertising 
only. This involves the throwing 
out of any stores which have evi- 
dently departed from normal pro- 
cedure, and this in turn involves 
the exercise of someone’s individ- 
ual judgment. 

In order to conduct a sales test 
on the effectiveness of any adver- 
tising copy it is first necessary to 
select towns in which the adver- 
tising is to be tested. These towns 
must be, to as large a degree as 
possible, typical of average condi- 
tions in the United States. It is 
even more important that they be 
as typical as possible in their at- 
titude toward the product. 

When the towns have been se- 
lected they are divided up into 
control towns and test towns. 


Control Towns Always Necessary 


Control towns are always neces- 
sary, whatever the character of 
the test, so that we may know, 
for the period involved, how the 
normal sale of the commodity is 
progressing. If the commodity has 
been advertised in the past, adver- 
tising along exactly the same lines 
and at the same pressure should 
be continued in the control towns. 
If the product has not been adver- 
tised, control towns continue with- 
out advertising. 

They are supposed to represent 
the sales behavior of the product 
under all influences except that of 
the advertising which is to be 
tested. What you are asking is: 
“What will this new advertising 
do—in advance of our old adver- 
tising, or instead of our old condi- 
tions without advertising?” _Con-— 
trol _towns are representative of 
the old conditions, plus normal 
économic_rise or fall. They are 
the patient as before—with every- 
thing except the new medicine. 

In the test towns themselves we 
have three types of comparison 
used in testing copy: 
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1. Behavior of new copy can be 
compared with a previously ascer- 
tained normal of sale. 

2. Behavior of several types of 
new copy can be compared. 

3. Behavior of new copy can be 
compared with that of old copy 
whose record is established. 

The simplest of these is Num- 


ber One. This is the method most 
proprietary manufacturers are 
able to follow, because .they 


have a definite figure of normal 
sale as created by advertising. If 
a two million dollar business spends 
half a million dollars in advertis- 
ing, and practically no money in 
merchandising and sales, each dol- 
lar’s worth of advertising is sell- 
ing $4.00 worth of goods whole- 
sale, or what is usually $6.00 to 
$7.00 worth of goods, according 
to consumer prices. Theoretically, 
this last figure should be $8.00, but 
the cut price situation in this par- 
ticular field may bring the figure 
down to $6.00, according to the 
universality and popularity of t 
product and the extent to a oe’ 
it is cut. 

In a business of this type we 
have a definite normal of sale 
which is the result of advertising, 
and any advertising campaign 
which steadily sells more than the 
normal amount per dollar expended 
in advertising is a better than nor- 
mal advertising campaign by ex- 
actly the same percentage. 

Remember to weight your re- 
sults before you make your final 
conclusions. If sales as reported 
from control towns show an up- 
ward trend for the period of the 
test, results in the test towns must 
be discounted to a similar extent. 
Part of the improvement in the 
test towns wnder these conditions 
will be due to the rise in normal 
business conditions, or to a rise 
for some other reason in connec- 
tion with the commodity involved, 
indicated by the control town be- 
havior. 

If the control towns show a drop 
in the sales of the commodity in- 
volved, during the period of the 
test, this must be compensated for 
in calculating the test town results. 
These must be correspondingly in- 
creased by the amount of the drop. 
Thus, and thus only, will we get 
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test town results with the influ- 
ence of the new copy isolated— 
stuck on a pin for observation, un- 
clouded by other influential factors. 

The mathematical formula for 
the procedure, which will be - 
parent to statisticians, but whict 
is not so easy for the average busi- 
ness man to ascertain, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. If the control towns show in- 
crease, multiply test town first 
period sales figure by one plus the 
control town increase and figure 
weighted change on this as a base. 

2. If control towns show de- 
crease, multiply the test town first 
period sales figure by one minus 
the control town decrease and fig- 
ure the weighted change on this 
as a base. 

3. Per cent change (which is 
comparative effectiveness of test 
copy) is ascertained by dividing 
second period sales figure by base 
figure arrived at in above formula. 

ft In Number Two, comparing the 
performance of several types of 
new copy—it may be desired to 
test out three or even four types 
of advertising. If three towns are 
devoted to each type of copy, each 
group of towns being controlled by 
control towns, the comparative ef- 
ficiency of the several campaigns 
being investigated will be indi- 
cated by their behavior under these 
circumstances and their results in 
actual sales, either in comparison 
with one another or with sales dur- 
ing a prior period of no advertis- 
ing. 
It will be seen that a test of this 
type has the advantage of being 
conducted at the same time, which 
removes the element of seasonal 
variation, while the element of 
local variation is taken care of by 
weighting the figures according to 
the results furnished by the con- 
trol towns. This type of test is 
necessary where the product has 
not been previously advertised. If 
it has been advertised before, usu- 
ally one of these groups of towns 
is devoted to old copy whose per- 
formance is fairly well established, 
so that the various types of new 
copy competing are compared not 
only with one another, but also 
with old copy of known character. 
Number Three is where one 
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T MAY BEA 
BARGAIN IN SIZE il 
ee 


bargain in value? 


HE size of a diamond 
has nothing to do with 
its value. 





The size of a newspaper is 
no index of its ability to 
produce sales for adver- 

tisers. 


Emerson B. Knight, Inc., 
recognized analysts of 
newspapers, in their con- 

sumer study of Greater 
Cleveland have proved 
that News families are far 
above average in purchas- 
ing power. More charge 
accounts and motor cars; 
more stocks and bonds and 
Savings accounts. 


What every advertiser 
wants is a bargain in 
value; not a bargain in 
quantity. 


The News may not give 

you the largest number of 
readers but it will give 
you the greatest number 
of buyers. 


THE CLEVELAND NEws 


Geo, A, McDevitt Ce., National Representatives 
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type of new copy is made to per- 
form against old copy alone. 

It should be noted that in both 
methods two and three the new 
copy may be run at the same time 
as the old copy or competing copy, 
or in a period following. If the 
latter method is utilized, however, 
the test must be planned so that 
the new copy will not benefit by 
the cumulative effect of the old, 
and vice versa. The compensation 
in this case is effected by running 
new copy after old in some towns, 
and running old copy after new in 
other towns. 

In copy tests of the sales type, it 
is most important to be sure to 
take enough towns in each group; 
three would seem to be the mini- 
mum of towns to be devoted to 
any type of copy, and correspond- 
ingly three other towns in this 
group must be devoted to control. 

By the same token it is neces- 
sary to check the sales in an ade- 
quate number of stores represent- 
ing a considerable percentage of 
the total sales in the town being 
investigated. 

It is desirable also to omit as 
much as possible chain stores, be- 
cause of their individual adver- 
tising, their tendency to special 
sales, and the fact that they so 
frequently sell goods at cut prices. 

The towns having been selected, 
the investigator sends his men 
through them to make arrange- 
ments with the stores whose rec- 
ords are to be examined during 
the test. Here, again, diplomacy 
and wise handling are essential. It 
is very easy to antagonize store- 
keepers by asking them for the 
privilege of inspecting their sales 
records, or by asking them to keep 
track of the sales of any given 
commodity. It is usually a wise 
procedure to offer free goods to 
compensate the storekeeper for his 
trouble, but in this connection, it 
is to be noted that these free goods 
should be sent after the test, be- 
cause if they are shipped before, 
the storekeeper will endeavor to 
turn them into real money, and 
this in turn will invalidate the 
test. 

While appointing stores, the in- 
vestigator also makes a record of 
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the amount of stock of the com- 
modity involved which they ha 
on their shelves. He takes stc 
again and checks sales every tw: 
weeks thereafter for the entire pe- 
riod of the test. 

If we are using the type of tes 
where the sales are being compar 
with the normal, and where we a: 
testing individual pieces of copy, 
short periods of time will give t 
answer. 

If, however, we are testing : 

vertising campaigns, one agains 
another, or advertising ideas, | 
test should last at least eig 
weeks—and the longer it lasts, 
within reason, the more accurate i 
becomes. 
/ The first thing to establish, ir 
both test towns and control towns, 
is a figure of sale during a_ firs 
period of two weeks or a month, 
as may be preferred. If advertis- 
ing has been running, it is con- 
tinued during this period. If no 
advertising hag been running, this 
condition is continued. The sales 
for this period are reported by the 
investigator at its close, and these 
are weighted by control town 
trend. 

This gives a first period sales 
figure, referred to in the weight- 
ing formula, with which we are 
going to compare the sales figures 
as we get them under new copy 
When this first period figure has 
been established, the new copy is 
released and runs during a similar 
period, at the expiration of which 
time the investigator makes an- 
other check and ascertains the 
amount of sales which have been 
created by the new copy. This is 
compared with the sales during 
the first period. 

The new copy will now have a 
definite record of sales for this 
second period, which are to be 
compared with the sales for th« 
first period, which represents pre- 
vious conditions. The difference 
(when weighted according to con- 
trol town behavior) will represent 
the influence of the new copy only 
It is the only new factor which 
has been introduced into the pic- 
ture. 

If control towns have gone along 
during the period of the test with- 
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MINING INTERESTS SPEND ANNUALLY 


FOR supuics- 41,000,000 


HIS, bear in mind, does not represent 

what those engaged in mining spend 
for food, clothing, entertainment, etc., but 
the expenditure for mining supplies and 
equipment. 
As Phoenix is the metropolitan business 
and economic center of the state, the 
greater portion of the above expenditure 
is made in Phoenix, and is one of the fac- 
tors that adds immeasurably to the eco- 
nomic life and composite buying power 
of Phoenix. 


(The Arizona Republican reaches in the 
city of Phoenix 162.44% more families 
than any other paper, and in the trade 
area 159.27% more families than any 
other paper.) Newspaper coverage fig- 
ures represent home effective coverage 
as determined by a study conducted by 
Emerson B. — Inc. 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Williams, Lawrence & 


Cresmer Co. 


New York. . ..285 Madison Ave. 





M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 

AR ae A, f= irensieen. a i—— st 
os Angeles pring St. 

PORT, ' Pn checchd 0 Stewart St, 


Chicago. .360 N. Michigan Ave. ARIZONA Portiend....... ..€ breadwen 
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Ls 


in 
Pittsbur 


The Power of The Press 
in Pittsburgh 


The Press attained the standing 
of 6th in the World in advertising 
linage carried during the first 
eight months of 1930. 13,856,332 
lines were published. This tre- 
mendous total meant staying Ist 
in Pittsburgh by nearly 2} million 
lines over the second newspaper. 
(Department store linage for only 
6 of the 8 months is included.) 


— 


~ 


4, JA fm 


Figures based on Media Records, 
Inc., exclusive of advertising linage 
in national magazine distributed 
with another Sunday paper. 


T he|Pi 





A S¢ 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED adhe. 
PRESS ---+- OF THE AUDIT — , 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS CHICA 
DETRO 





and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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More Department Store Ad- 
vertising Appears in THE 
PRESS than in any other 
Pittsburgh newspaper 


During the six months beginning March 2, 
1930* The Press published 44.3% of all Depart- 
ment Store advertising in Pittsburgh. 


During this period, 3,495,232 lines of Depart- 
ment Store advertising appeared in The Press 
—approximately 133 more pages of Depart- 
ment Store news than in the second Pitts- 
burgh newspaper—an average monthly lead 
of approximately 22 pages. 


What is the reason for such significant leader- 
ship in this important classification? The 
consistent “*‘Habit of Producing Results’’. 
The only reason that really counts with ad- 
vertisers. 
*Seven em Stores remained out of The 
a 


Press in January and February during a discus- 
sion over the principles of rate making. 


Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO+ SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
DETROIT+ PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 
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out upward or downward trend 
(i. e., if the control town second 
period sales is the same as the sale 
during the first period) the figures 
of increase or decrease for the new 
copy may be taken as final with- 
out weighting. 

If, however, as has been indi- 
cated in the formula quoted above, 
the control town trend is upward, 
the sales results under the new 
copy owe part of their increase to 
this upward trend, and the bal- 
ance onlv to the influence of the 
copy. Weighting the results is 
therefore most important in order 
to get the correct evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the copy being 
tested. 

When all the figures are in, a 
careful survey must be made of 
the individual performance of the 
various stores. Anything which 
is at all abnormal should be re- 
garded with great suspicion, and 
if it can be established that a store 
has conducted any special sales, or 
otherwise departed from normal 
conditions during the test, the store 
should be eliminated entirely and 
its figures discarded for both pe- 
riods. Such departures from nor- 
mal procedure are: Starting or 
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stopping individual store advertis- 
ing on the commodity involved; 
increase or decrease in the price of 
the commodity; or any inability on 
the part of the store to furnish 
definite and evidently correct fig- 
ures for his sale during the period. 

Another point which comes up 
in connection with tests of this 
kind is whether or not to keep the 
final results in terms of dollars or 
in terms of units, especially where 
the commodity is marketed in many 
diffgrent sizes. The answer to 
this question is that the figure must 
be taken which is evidently most 
indicative of sales conditions. If 
considerable variation in the per- 
centage of size is found in ob- 
servation of various stores, total 
dollar sales will probably be more 
satisfactory and accurate. 

It is advisable during a test of 
this kind to have the investigators 
check with the local banks on in- 
dustrial conditions so that any eco- 
nomic abnormalities may be ascer- 
tained and compensated for. This 
may well be done both in select- 
ing the towns and during the tests 
themselves. 

On this page is reproduced a sam- 
ple form of chart from an actual 








POUGHKEEPSIE 
(Control Town) 
Report covers 11 out of 15 stores, representing $382,000 out of $615,000 total drug 


business, or 62 
ing slight increase for period. 


General business conditions normal, savings bank deposits show- 





Sales under 
reader copy 
2 weeks 
Feb. 1-15 


56 


Dollars 


$51.10 


Sales under 
reader copy 
2 weeks average 
Feb. 15-Apr. 1 


% Increase 
or Decrease 


—S5. ~5.95% 


52.6 
$49. 53 


—3.07% 





Six stores showing increase, four stores loss, one even. 





BINGHAMTON 
(Test Town Controlled by Above Town) 
Report covers 15 out of 32 stores, representing $667,000 out of $1,150,000 total drug 


business, or 58% 
ing | increase for period. 


Sales under 
reader copy 
2 weeks 


Feb. 1-15 


General business conditions normal, 


Sales under 
new display 
copy 2 weeks 
average 
Feb. 15-Apr. 1 


savings bank deposits show- 


Increase 

weighted 
by control 
town trend 


% Increase 
or Decrease 





Units 77 


97.3 


+34. 3% 


+26.40% 





Dollars $64.05 


$86.17 


+34.53% +38. 8% 
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Use a paper of the 
DILL & COLLINS Line 


when planning your direct mail 


Our twenty-five different papers for 
broadsides, booklets, catalogs, folders, 
etc., provide: 


A choice of finishes, colors and weights. 
Uniformly high quality and character. 
Prestige for your printed message. 
Economy by increasing attention value 
and pulling power of your advertising. 


Write us today, addressing Dept. H. We will 
gladly supply you with dummies or samples. 


Dil& Collins Lape 


that are listed below, are grouped ac- 
cording to finish and quality. 


High Finish Coated: 


Old Ivory (Ivory) 

Black and White (White) : 

Multykolor (Coated one side— White) 

Multykolor Letter (White—coated one side— 
for 4-page letters) 


Dull Finish Coated: 
Superb Dull Coated (White, Cream, Gray) 
Dulbrite (White and Ivory) 
Folding Coated: 
Dilfold Enamel (White) 
Book Papers: 


D. & C. Torchon (White, for water color printing — and Tints) 
Canterbury Laid—Antique Finish (White and Tints 

Conserbery W ove—Antique Finish (White and India) 

Suede Laid— ees Shell Finish (White and Tints) 

Suede Finish Wove—Egg Shell Finish (White and India) 





Cover Stocks: 


Duchess Cover — Ripple and Antique Finish (White 
and Tints 


English Finish: 


De and Se Tints (8 colors) 
Flat White (High White) 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 
Master Makers of ‘Printing ‘Pape rs 
STA. E., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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recent test, showing the behavior 
of the test town and its control. 
In this particular test it will be 
seen that the control town con- 
tinued during the entire eight 
weeks under old copy which had 
been previously running and that 
in the test town the first period 
was under old copy in order that 
the second period might show an 
advance or a decrease as compared 
with the former type of advertis- 
ing 
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Note records kept both in units 
and dollars and note also the final 
weighted increase in sale. This 
is a slow-moving and compara- 
tively expensive article, as will be 
seen from the number of sales and 
the relationship between the units 
and dollars. The percentages 
shown in the last column of the 
test town table are obtained by 
usitig the weighting formula. The 
control town trend has been down- 
ward. 


What Groucho Says 


A Publishers’ Rep with Spats Gives Him the Itch 


S4Y: don’t you hate a guy who 
is always so high-hat and cock- 
sure that you want to throw the 
brass cuspidor ‘at him? 

Brotherton, of Assembled Week- 
lies, is like that. Voice like a radio 
announcer, clothes pressed six times 
a day, spats, oh, such spats! Our 
contact man not good enough for 
him, he must see the account ex- 
ecutive every time. Gives me a 
solid hour of patronage. Treats 
me like a childish judge or an im- 
mature-minded jury. Acts like 
he’s got to be patient with the 
simple-minded Groucho, but hates 
to. Smiles that superior smirk 
which says, “Now, you poor boob, 
you've got the complete low down 
—do something about it!” Suc- 
ceeds in making me feel like a 
blamed fool and proud of myself 
tor it. 

Funny breed, these periodical 
reps. They need the kind of smart- 
ness any beast of prey must have 
to live. They’ve got to fight each 
other for the meaty bones. They 
know an agency man’s got to play 
straight about mediums. And how 
they take advantage of it! Yet 
they’re all of 90 per cent good, 
sweet, able guys. 

Any old million or so of readers 
looks like a bright lily when it’s 
painted by a promotion department, 
a research man or two, a snappy 
advertising director, an annual re- 
port of the million leading advertis- 
ers and the rep shoots it all at you. 
Why, you’re a fool not to use it, 
but mebbe you've no got the dough 
so how can you? 


Suppose I pick out six mediums, 
all I’ve got money for. Then I get 
this wonderful lily painting from 
six or seven who’re not on the list. 
Of course, I’ve got to feel a deadly 
sense of guilt six or seven times 
more. Each one proves that I’m 
all wet when I leave him off and 
that I’m a hunka cheese as a 
medium picker. Cramps my style 
and gives me a gone feeling in the 
pit of my tummy. I tell ’em there 
isn’t enough dough to put ’em on. 
That gets me nowhere with the 
star rep. I’ve got dough enough 
for others and worse papers, why 
not enough for his better papers? 
You’d think I'd get used to it and 
feel brazen about it, but I never 
do. I’m guilty all the time and act 
the part. 

Brotherton does all that to me 
and more. He spanks me. He 
knows he’s proved his case. Says 
so. Seems to wonder where agency 
men get off anyway. 

After one of his spiels. Brother- 
ton intimates that any fair-minded 
man would be with him for at least 
twelve pages in color, he having 
proved his case so completely. 

Wonder what he thinks we 
agency fellers are, court judges? 
Nobody ever proved a paper on to 
my lists—yet. Can’t say that, 
quite, but nobody ever bull-dozed a 
paper on my list yet by only gab 
and a superior pair of spats. Ona 
fifty-fifty choice, I'll turn him 
down for the other guy’s paper 
every time. 

Brotherton gives me the itch. 

GroucnHo. 





The How and Why of Chain 


Growth 1n Various Trades 


An Insight into Retail Fields Where Chain Stores Are Established— 
Third Article of a Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


E shall attempt in this ‘and 

the following article to 
show by analysis of the important 
retail fields, just how far chain 
expansion has reached in growth 
and volume of business, and to 
what extent chains have encroached 


also show the relative position of 
the independent and the effect the 
chain has had on him. 

First, the chart below shows the 
distribution of chain stores, from 
three units per chain up to 1,000 
units and over per parent organi- 


zation in thirty-five important re- 
tail fields. The first interestin 
fact is that 3,153 companies or 40.1 
per cent of the total parent chai 


on wholesale and retail channels 
of distribution. We shall attempt 
to show the inroads chains have 
made in each retail field. We shall 


Chain Stores in the United States 


CHAIN CLASS 


Number of 
4to 10 
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Auto Accessories .... 
Auto Ti 

Bakery 

Books and Stationery 
Cigars and Tobacco. . 
Cleaners and Dyers.. 
Confectionery 

Dairy Products 
Depart. & Dry Goods 
Dru 

Electrical Appliances. 
5¢, 10¢ to $1 Variety 
Florist 

Furniture 

Gasoline Filling Station 
General Stores 
Grocery 

Hardware 

Hats and Caps 
Hosiery 

Hotels 

Jewelers 

Lumber Yards 

Meat Markets 

Men’s Furnishings .. 
Men’s Clothing 
Millinery 

Paints and Wall Paper 
Musical Instruments. 
Radios 

Restaurants 
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Tailors 
Women’s Ready-to- 
Wearand Furnishings 418 


TOTALS 
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198,145 3,153 3,241 811 314 117 
Compiled by the Commercial Service Company of New York ieee 
Jolunt hains or combinations of independent retailers are not included in this list, 
em. oo ane duplications. If a concern is a department store and handles clothing 
and men’s furnishings, it has been placed in the department store classification only. 
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Something Has Happened 


In PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh merchants who have 
learned the value of rotogravure as 
a selling medium have passed the 
experimental stage. They have cho- 
sen the rotogravure section which 
consistently brings them the best re- 
sults. For the first eight months of 
1930, The Sun-Telegraph has pub- 
lished 60.3% of all local gravure 
linage; the other Sunday paper 
39.7%. For the other Sunday paper 
this means a loss of 25,955 lines. 
For The Sun-Telegraph it represents 
a gain of 17,070 lines. Sun-Tele- 
graph gravure can do your Pittsburgh 
selling job effectively—and you may 
use color—an exclusive Sun-Tele- 
graph feature in Pittsburgh. . . | 


Tell Your Story in Color 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


his list, 
clothing 
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organizations operate only three 
stores each and 3,241 parent com- 
panies or 40.3 per cent of the 
total number of chain companies 
operate from four to ten stores 
each. In other words, 80.4 per 
cent of all the chain-store com- 
panies in the country operate not 
more than ten unit 


INK Oct. 9, 1930 
oil companies have gone into this 
field to provide direct outlets for 
their own products. It is also 
worth mentioning that of the 
twenty-eight chain companies con- 
trolling from 500 to 1,000 units, 
twelve are in the gasoline field and 
only ten in the grocery field, while 





stores each. 

The great majority of 
these small chains are 
locally owned and in- 
dividually operated. 
Many of them advertise 
as community stores, 
participate in active 
membership in local re- 
tail associations, are 
grouped with co-opera- 
tive buying and volun- 
tary independent dealer 
associations and are re- 
garded in their commu- 
nities as independently 
owned stores. Another 
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curious fact is that 
many of them are rabid 
anti-chain agitators. It 


MENS CLOTHING 497, 
SHOES 522% 
MEAT MARKETS 532 
WOMENS READY TO WEAR & FURNISHINGS 351 





is safe to state that the 
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groups, representing 80 








per cent of the total 
chain-store group, can 
well be classed as in- 
dependent retailers. 
The chart above shows 
in percentages the number of chain 
companies in each of the thirty-five 
important classifications. It is in- 
teresting to observe the tremen- 
dous growth that has taken place 
in the gasoline filling station field 
which now controls 10.3 per cent 
of the total number of parent chain 
companies and 36 per cent of the 
total number of retail units. 
Sixteen years ago, chains in the 
grocery field were already well 
established, leading the entire chain 
industry in number of companies 
and units. There were then in 
the neighborhood of 500 chains 
operating about 8,000 stores. There 
were only about five gasoline com- 
panies, operating not more than 
1,000 gasoline filling stations. To- 
day the gasoline filling station is 
completely controlled either di- 
rectly or indirectly by the huge 
oil companies that have developed 
national chain organizations. The 


This Chart Gives the Percentage of Companies of 
the 7,837 Parent Chain-Store Organizations in Each 
of the Major Retail Classifications 


nine companies in the grocery field 
operate over 1,000 stores as com- 
pared to six companies in the 
gasoline field operating over 1,000 
retail outlets. 

Turn for a moment to the inde- 
pendent retailer and observe his 
position through the number of 
retail units he still controls. We 
have selected twenty of the most 
important retail fields and have 
compiled our statistics from the 
1929 edition of the 100,000 Group 
of American Cities containing a 
complete tabulation of the more 
important retail fields in every 
State in the country. The total 
number of independent retail out- 
lets listed in twenty-five major 
classifications, excluding chain 
stores, is 1,264, 774. 

The charts appearing on pages 
76 and 77 give the reader the pic- 
ture of the retail outlets in twenty 
of the twenty-five important retail 
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f THEY 


regard the current lower prices 
as an opportunity to purchase 
better quality . . . rather than 
as a chance to save... for Eve- 
ning World readers are of that 
substantial class which is little 
affected either by a recession 
in. the stock market or by un- 
employment. So they are now 
especially attentive to the ad- 
vertisements appearing in The 
Evening World ... the one 
National Advertising  "€WSPaper in which ALL Man- 

Gains hattan department stores have 


Of all standard-size news- advertised for years. 


papers in New York, The 
Evening World is show- 
ing the largest national 
linage gain this year . . . 


The Morning World ic (QMOTULOMUMRERNTREOOLEUbaED 














next... and of the others, 
only one is showing any 
gain at all. 
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(Sood Healt 
ee S64) ‘ 


tie is a new era in foods. The American woman, § the 


having won her fight against adulterated foods, now § healt! 



















turns her attention to choosing the food products that best § for it. 
create health and energy. So 
GOoD HOUSEKEEPING, which led in the fight against J woma 
adulteration, pioneers today in showing women-guardians J produ 
of the table how their families can be kept well and vig- § Burea 
orous through proper diet. 1929 
Every month in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Dr. Walter H. § millio 
Eddy, Director of its Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and § One | 
Health, an authority and discoverer in the field of nutri- J one I 
tion, explains the new food values. bearir 
Food preparations that meet the Bureau’s high stand- Gor 
ards receive its Seal of Approval. § volum 
This Seal when found on a pack- § tial fa 
age is a sign that the product § confor 


is wholesome; that it contains J KEEP! 
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A NEW ERA IN 
FOOD HISTORY 







health value claimed 
for it. 

So great is Every- 
woman’s patronage of 
products bearing the 
Bureau’s Seal of Approval that in 
1929 one manufacturer used 50 
million seals on his packages. 
One billion seals are used annually, This means that 
one billion sales are made each year of products 
bearing the Bureau’s Symbol. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING leads all women’s magazines in 
volume of food advertising. More than 1,750,000 influen- 
tial families are interested in knowing if your food product 
conforms to the standards developed by GOOD HOUSE. 
KEEPING. Tell them so in its advertising pages. 





By. 
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Before presenting the analysis 
of the retail fields, it might be in- 
teresting for the reader to obtain 
an idea of the comparative total 
volume of business in both the 
chain and independent fields. The 
chart on page 81 lists thirty im- 
portant retail classifications, with 
the average annual sales volume 
of both the independent store and 
the chain store in each field, and 
the total volume of sales for both. 
It is interesting to observe that 
according to these figures, the in- 
dependent is responsible for ap- 
proximately 78 per cent of the 


” wh Be io “ 
2% we & Ea & 3S 
eee 28 WS Foe op LE: PE: 
so Ss Se2 See £5 «8 % S $3 
ss" So 858 855 §§ $8 F EF Hs 
mae On OSes O23 OF Aa ra Awe h< 
Alabama 214 64 300 186 271 60 985 594 60 
Arizona ... 99 113 82 41 139 18 150 128 17 
Arkansas . 316 43 182 240 167 72 902 545 57 
Cie cece Snap 2,205 1,906 1,909 3,413 408 2,769 1,732 766 
Colorado .. 417 278 361 224 575 72 655 296 124 
Conn. 254 333 673 525 1,717 66 704 760 151 
Delaware 54 123 88 68 294 2 107 108 17 
Florida 468 291 455 616 1,096 136 1,057 675 196 
Georgia 323 70 340 422 659 193 1,271 922 55 
Idaho 135 185 69 74 326 95 265 101 42 
Illinois 1,702 2,226 2,618 3,056 7,161 431 3,806 2,427 855 
Indiana 729 631 893 746 1,937 318 1,702 769 228 
SD scsce 1,531 405 784 672 663 208 1,544 369 224 
Kansas ... 822 160 498 529 357 130 1,208 411 120 
Kentucky 376 126 420 391 1,190 127 919 652 71 
Louisiana 284 74 268 217 925 63 860 724 92 
Maine ; jee 162 429 369 667 70 380 443 74 
Maryland . 254 205 478 480 3,048 138 325 620 154 
Mass. ..... 730 904 1,615 1,523 2,479 259 1,860 2,008 520 
Michigan 1,002 709 1,468 1,288 4,397 302 2,503 1,529 393 
Minnesota . 1,26¢ 222 745 667 2,313 150 1,098 401 223 
Miss. 197 42 167 203 126 62 713 611 32 
Missouri 1,161 491 1,091 1,081 3,399 156 2,427 1,379 239 
Montana .. 282 125 197 143 298 83 324 90 48 
Nebraska 846 156 369 402 581 114 945 238 186 
Nevada 32 70 52 34 68 7 51 32 19 
N. Hamp. . 85 41 221 197 270 49 237 239 128 
a. Me seeee 729 1,477 1,524 1,652 7,537 154 1,796 770 337 
1. Mex. 76 22 62 58 34 24 135 72 18 
New York. 1,739 7,300 5,198 649 13,768 607 6,047 6,561 636 
No. Car. 249 125 488 485 499 204 941 697 123 
. Dak. 504 25 154 167 480 40 367 45 59 
eee 1,330 1,281 2,240 1,733 5,675 266 2,546 1,894 521 
Oklahoma . 859 179 466 434 320 114 = ‘1,366 699 128 
Oregon 266 255 289 253 931 100 531 227. 1119 
Penn. 1,512 4,108 3,748 2,987 10,004 618 3,926 3,151 639 
Ee a wives 104 63 236 223 338 39 394 342 72 
So. Car. .. 154 60 209 199 169 108 384 576 35 
So. Dak. .. 497 39 132 210 292 46 393 60 92 
Tennessee . 361 105 340 314 406 90 942 748 63 
Texas 1,795 357 1,075 954 2,002 277 3,499 2,335 275 
SN ecaed 125 94 148 147 348 23 206 51 59 
Vermont 83 85 170 159 155 32 152 157 66 
Virginia 237 137 576 414 836 6118 748 380 84 
Wash. . 392 540 563 375 1,097 119 801 417 162 
W. Va. 187 98 435 351 1,107 178 488 221 74 
Wisconsin . 1,064 276 836 763 4,198 166 1,230 698 239 
Wyoming 78 54 86 83 71 20 103 45 30 
i 2 ae 54 123 88 68 294 23 107 108 17 
TE conics 27,573 27,257 35,832 28,981 89,097 7,176 56,869 39,057 8,939 
fields in each State of the Union. total volume, as compared with 


approximately 22 per cent for the 
chain. In arriving at these totals 
it was necessary to use the sales 
figures of the Census Distribution 
Survey of eleven American cities, 
prepared by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. These 
figures, in my estimation, are some- 
what inadequate to show the true 
cross section of the average vol- 
ume of retail sales for the entire 
country, but they are sufficient to 
give the reader a comparative idea 
of the relative position of the chain 
and independent in each important 
retail field insofar as approximate 
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are concerned. 


sales of the stores 
e 6 


Let us now see what 
chains have made in each of the 
important retail fields. 


Auto Accessories and Tires 


inroads 


Chain expansion in the accessory 
and tire field was not extensive un- 
til the recent entry of the mail- 
order chains. There are but sixty- 
eight regular companies operating 
594 accessory stores and sixty-six 
chains operating 1,294 tire stores. 
The 100,000 Group of American 





Cities lists a total of 131,047 inde- 
pendent retail outlets. Up to the 


time the mail-order chains took the 
lead in tire distribution, the great- 
est competition the independent en- 
countered was not from the chain, 
but from the manufacturer himself 
who had established his own tire 
service stations and competed di- 
rectly with the independent. 

Mail-order chains are reported 
to be doing over 20 per cent of. the 
country’s total tire business. Of 
the 46,000,000 tires sold in 1929, 
the mail-order houses are said to 
have sold over 9,000,000. 

Large oil companies have now 
entered the tire and accessory busi- 
ness and plans have already been 





22,879 66,875 © 32,284 100,990 28,777 
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the largest 
November issue in the 
history of HOUSEHOLD. 


We will end this year 


of depression with 


nearly .. two-hundred- 
thousand dollars gain 
in advertising revenue. 


Orders for new business 
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never before appearing 


in the magazine on hand 


now for next year. total... 


more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. 
Among them 
Campbell’s Soup 
beginning in January. 
Watch HOUSEHOLD in 


193i. 


ACAPPER PUBLICATION + ARTHUR CAPPER + PUBLISHER 


New York Chieago San Franciseo Detroit 
Cleveland Topeka Kansas City St. Louis 
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to Ac 
Modern advertisements demand modern type Bakr = 
faces. Today commonplaces will no longer do. Ce. . “ 
One modern type stands out above all others eer ~m. 
— beautiful in its artistic simplicity, and imme- he } > 
diately recognized —FUTURA. It conveys a Farniture 
distinct atmosphere of smartness and youth — Gen ral ! 
it plays an important part in the effectiveness Hardware 
of a well planned advertisement...Modern ny ™ 
Bauer type faces, of which Futura is an out- - gy 4 
standing example, were designed in Europe, et ii 
but they have won a wonderful endorsement eel 
in this country, as they have in other countries "O°" & 
throughout the world. For example: In a re- yy 


° Tailors 
cent issue of Harper's Bazaar, 30 out of 53 Variety 
modern advertisements were set wholly or in 


part in the celebrated Baver faces. 
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BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC - 235 E. 45th ST., NEW YORK in thi 





e-BAUER TYPE. 


Set in BAUER FUTURA 
type — medium, light 
and bold face. Speci- 
mens upon request. 
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Total No. Av. Total No. Av. 
Independent Annual Retail Annual 

Retail Sales Per Chain Sales Per 

Stores Store Total Volume Units Store Total Volume 
Auto Acc. ..... 131,047 $ 26,163 $3,428,582,661 1,888 $ 46,591 $87,963,808 
Bakeries ....... 18,124 23,439 424,808,436 1,113 29,394 32,715,522 
Build. Mat. 27,573 159,522 4,398,500,106 8,687 137,169 1,191,587,103 
Cig. “ Tob. ° 27,257 11,665 317,952,905 3,386 46,948 158, 065, 928 
Cloth., Men’s ... 35,832 49,715  1,781,387,880 3,575 82,942 296,517,650 
Cloth., Women’s. 28,981 85,237 2,470,253,497 3,121 91,382 285,203,222 
Confectionery ... 89,097 7,448 663,594,456 1,014 46,319 46,967 ,466 
Drug Stores 56,869 28,212 1,604,388,228 5,102 89,336 455,792,272 
Elec. Appliances 8,93 39,547 353,510,633 464 156,655 72,687,920 
OO  sccoccess 13,549 20,411 276,548,639 166 45,644 7,576,904 
Furniture ...... 27,139 56,126 1,523,203,514 904 174,612 157,849,248 
Gasoline ....... 62,667 16,459 1,031,436,153 71,552 $2,550 3,760,057,600 
General Stores.. 131,732 50,144 6,605,569,408 1,909 123,045 234,892,905 
Grocery Stores 285,641 17,380 4,964,440,580 62,725 46,000 2,885,350,000 
Hardware ...... 37,451 35,192 1,317,975,592 913 20,799 18,989,487 
Hats, Men’s 33,337 21,454 715,211,998 706 45,121 31,855,426 
Jewelry ...eeees 22,879 36,456 834,076,824 2,325 124,028 288,365,100 
Meat arkets 66,875 27,903 1,866,013,125 2,461 91,382 224,891,102 
Millinery ....... 17,972 15,861 285,053,892 1,499 36,119 54,142,381 
Office quipment 4,786 91,077 435,894,522 ace eeesbebees 
mt aesdanneee 7,529 26,681 200,881,249 311 90,350 28,098,850 
Musical Instru... 32,284 55,387 1,788,113,908 996 130,729 130,206,084 
RadiaS cccccccse 37,242 29,458 1,097,074,836 544 59,881 32,575,264 
Restaurants 100,990 24,378 2,461,934,220 3,913 88,600 346,691,800 
TGR entcsdcces 28,777 29,909 860,691,293 6,557 85,460 560,361,220 
Sport. Goods 1,336 25,296 33,795,456 126 47,256 5,954,256 
Stationery: ...... 35,000 35,767 1,251,845,000 450 33,599 15,119,550 
Luggage ....... 1,168 26,328 20,751,104 30 71,787 2,153,610 
Tailors 42,906 25,890 1,110,836,340 117 181,250 21,206,250 
Variety .......-. 9,656 101,746 982,459,376 7,581 200,464 1,519,717,584 
errr rT 1,424,635 $1,200,251 $45,106,785,831 194,135 $2,475,412 $12,954,455,512 





made to merchandise tires through 
their gas stations. 


Bakers 


One hundred and thirty-three 
parent companies operate 1,103 
units—their total volume of busi- 
ness is comparatively small in 
proportion to the country’s retail 
volume. There are over 18,000 
bakers in the retail field. Keen com- 
petition exists between independent 
wholesalers and combination whole- 
salers. . 

The combination wholesale baker 
operates a group of plants, the 
purchasing for which is done 
through a central office. The prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
regular retail channels of the gro- 
cer, delicatessen, etc. The Conti- 
nental Baking Co. is the largest, 
with eighty-nine chain plants. The 
large chain grocery stores have 
gone into the baking business to 
some extent but only to supply 
their own stores. There are ap- 
proximately 160 bakeries operated 
by chain-store grocers. The 
A & P is reported to operate 
thirty-one such plants. There are 
relatively few retail chain bakeries 
in this country. 


The personal element still plays 
a very important part in the suc- 
cess of the bakery and while some 
of the chains may enjoy advan- 
tages in buying, they are offset by 
the efficiency and personality of the 
independent baker as well as his 
ability to cater to the special wants 
of his family trade. 

The only problem presented by 
the chain grocery operating its 
own company bakeries is that the 
chain grocery incorporates its 
bread delivery with the rest of its 
groceries to a definite number of 
conveniently located stores. Its 
delivery costs are fractional in 
comparison to the delivery costs 
of the independent, which will 
average 20 per cent for the inde- 
pendent and but a small fraction 
of that for the chain. This factor, 
plus the very high efficiency of 
some of the chain plants, enables 
the chain store to cut the price 
of its bread to a point that would 
not permit a profit to regular bak- 
ing companies. Wholesalers and 
retailers have accepted chains as 
competitors and they meet the 
price competition through other 
methods of efficiency, salesman- 

(Continued on page 130) 





Insurance Advertisers Condemn 





“Grasshopper Selling” 


And What About the Much-Discussed Co-operative Advertising Program? 
Ask Several Speakers at Milwaukee Conference 


Te eighth annual meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, at. Milwaukee last week, 
was one of those affairs given over 
to a lot of stiff criticism and 
mighty little praise. In fact, 
the Printers’ INK representative, 
mooching in and about the meeting, 
was continually warned that insur- 
ance advertising was not really so 
scot free of progress as certain 
of the discussions might seem to 
indicate—that “the boys are sim- 
ply in a mood to go to the bottom 
of a lot of things this year.” 

Outside speakers, in the form of 
insurance agents and company ex- 
ecutives, and there were several of 
them on the program, consistently 
harped on one theme: to the day, 
to be specific, “when insurance will 
get what it most needs—a _back- 
ground of dynamic advertising, 
selling the idea of insurance, with- 
out reference either to companies 
or types of insurance.” 

In fact, after attending several 
of these conferences and hearing 
not only the advertising men but 
high representatives of the agents 
themselves and company vice-presi- 
dents exhort earnestly in behalf of 
the united front, one begins to won- 
der just who is holding up the 
much-discussed program of co- 
operative insurance advertising. 
The thing has been in the air for 
years. 

The mystery behind the dalliance, 
in the words of several competent 
insurance executives, involves a sit- 
uation in which inter-company 
competitive feeling and traditional 
conservatism are still too strong to 
permit any real co-operative effort 
on the part of all, or even a major- 
ity, of insurance companies. 

“Last year,” Charles W. Gold, 
vice-president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, 
told the conference, “American 





companies passed the first hundred 
billions of life insurance in force. 
This hundred billion is backed up 





by seventeen billions of dollars of 
assets. Think what a small con- 
tribution would have to be made 
from each $1,000 of these assets to 
build a monumental advertising 
fund! This fund could be used for 
advertising life insurance in the 
daily and weekly papers and maga- 
zines. Expert advertising men 
could write advertisements which 
would appeal to the general public 
—bringing out the value of life in- 
surance and the necessity for life 
insurance; and also emphasize the 
fact that the enormous taxes which 
the insurance companies are paying 
are a direct drain upon thrift. This 
would be the advertising of no one 
company. 

“An advertising fund of $10,- 
000,000 would impose a burden of 
approximately 60 cents per $1,000 
of assets on American companies. 
If the message coyld be put over 
in a real intelligent way, I am 
wondering if the added impetus 
given to life insurance in America 
would not justify the cost.” 

So much for the co-operative 
program. 


In Favor of Dovetailed 
Advertising Programs 


This year’s Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference resolved itself into 
a tirade against promiscuous ad- 
vertising. It went on record for 
more concentrated, more completely 
dovetailed advertising ‘programs 
than the field of insurance has so 
far known. By mutual exchange 
of experience, it legislated against 
what Homer J. Buckley, of Buck- 
ley, Demept & Company, Chicago, 
in a talk before the group, called 
“grasshopper selling. 

“The failure,” Mr. Buckley said, 
“of the general agent or the home 
company to sell the salesman to 
prospects in advance of the call, in 
my opinion, places a severe burden 
on the salesman in his attempt to 
qualify himself before his prospect. 

“There is no secret about the at- 
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Department Store Advertising in 
Washington, D.C. is Significant 


By reason of the variety of lines carried by department 
stores their use of mediums for advertising gives an accu- 
rate cross-section of the opinion and preference of local 
merchants. 


*For the 8 months of 1930 THE STAR printed 4,095,702 
lines of department-store advertising—which was 1,745,961 
lines MORE THAN THE COMBINED LINEAGE IN 
THIS CLASSIFICATION OF ALL FOUR OF THE 
OTHER WASHINGTON PAPERS. 


Not only do these figures give unmistakable recognition 
of THE STAR’S supremacy; but clearly indicate the 
belief of Washington merchants in the value of newspaper 
advertising in this market. 





*Figures supplied by Media Records. 


Che £vening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 





110 E, 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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titude of most people toward the 
insurance salesman. With the help 
of the comic papers, the stage and 
other influences, the insurance 
salesman has been relegated to the 
position where he is regarded al- 
most as an unmitigated nuisance, 
something to be avoided if at all 
possible. Any salesman, unless he 
is super-human, must be properly 
staged. That is a job for adver- 
tising. And insurance salesmen 
need that advertising.” 

And so on the discussion went. 
General agents and their salesmen, 
the consensus of opinion ran, are 
naturally the pivot men in any in- 
surance advertising program. They 
must be given the kind of advertis- 
ing that fits right into their selling 
problems. Moreover, they must be 
shown exactly how to use it. 

One speaker, Pearce H. Young, 
of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, told of the results 
of a questionnaire sent out to a 
list of general agents asking them 
for frank opinions on home office 
advertising. One question was: 
“What would you like to have your 
home office advertising department 
do in order to be of greater ser- 
vice to your agency in helping them 
sell more life insurance?” The an- 
swers were summed up as follows: 

1. Sell the home office the idea 
of participating in a nation-wide 
institutional advertising campaign. 

2. Prepare a set of sample briefs 
for agents’ use. 

3. Discontinue 90 per cent of the 
folders now in use and put same 
amount of time, effort and money 
in better prepared material. 

4. Find some document or story 
picturing life insurance in action, 
that will interest prospects, to use 
in direct mail that will produce 
results. 

5. Co-operate more closely with 
the field and the educational de- 
partments in instructing agents in 
the proper use of all material pre- 
pared. 

6. One general agent feels that 
the advertising department should 
have a hand in the preparation of 
his company’s rate book so that it 
could be read and understood. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, of the 
North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, New York, and this 


cils and 
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year’s program chairman, is the 
newly elected president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. 
The other officers are: First vice- 
president, Lorry Jacobs, Southland 
Life, Dallas ; second vice-president, 
Leslie Tillinghast, Great American 
Indemnity Company, New York; 
secretary, Arthur Reddall, Equi- 
table Life, New York; treasurer, 
Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston. The new ex- 
ecutive committee is composed of 
C. E. Rickerd, who is the retiring 
president; Frank S. Ennis, Bart 
Leiper, Harold Taylor, and J. E. 
Benedict. 

The I. A. C. trophy, a large sil- 
ver cup awarded by the Conference 
this year for the all-around best ad- 
vertising among its company mem- 
bers, went to the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company, of Detroit. 
Another award, the annual Rough 
Notes trophy for the best business- 
paper advertising, went to the 
America Fore Group of Insurance 
Companies. In its annual exhibit 
of insurance advertising, some fif- 
teen first and second prize ribbon 
awards were also made by the Con- 
ference. 


A. A. Herschler Heads Wahl 
Company Sales 


A. A. Herschler, who has been in 
charge of export sales of The Wahl 
Company, Chicago, Wahl-Eversharp pen- 
fountain pens, has been ap- 
sales manager of that 
Gorton, who has been 
has been made 


pointed general 
company. E. H. 
assistant sales manager, 
sales manager. 


D. S. Boyd Joins “The New 
Yorker” 


Boyd has 


David S. been appointed 
to the advertising sales staff of The 
New Yorker, New York. Previously he 
was with the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany on the staff of the Delineator for 
one year. Before that he was with the 
Curtis Publishing Company on _ the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for eight years. 


J. L. Mitchell Appointed by 
“True Story Magazine” 
James L. Mitchell, of the Chicago 
staff of True Story Magazine and pre- 
ently with the American Magazine, has 

-_ oy Western advertising man- 
— of True Story Magazine, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 
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Nation’s Business is an asset to 


any business man. I would not AA 


want to miss a single issue. 


W. R. BRECK, Manager 
New England Equity Corporation 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“IVORY SNOW 


99*%o0% Pure 


The Intimac 


HESE four semi-teaser car cards which introduc 

Ivory Snow, the newest product of the Procter § 
Gamble Company to millions of street car riding fami 
lies, are strikingly original and very interesting becaus 
of their humorous human-interest continuity. 


The intimacy of the car card—close contacts for lon 
periods of time every day—suggests the use of this /owest 
cost medium to introduce new products and to keep trie 
products—sold. ‘There are four good reasons for th 
preference of Street Car Advertising— 


IVORY SNOW 


99*%oo% Pure 
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Wey amc te), 


99*Y%oo% Pure 


Car Cards 


Daily contacts with the same people in great num- 
bers so that public interest is quickly aroused and 
kept alive. 

Closely viewed contacts so that the complete adver- 
tisements are seen and read—day or night, rain or 
shine. 

Long-time contacts so that full opportunity is given 
to read the message of the new product or to absorb 
the sales story of an old friend. 

Color, in all of its glorious possibilities. 


The wedding dat 
5 el oe aes 
? 


A : R ce 


IVORY SNOW 


99 *%ook Pure 
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Another Sample of the Census 
of Distribution 


jlesale Figures for the City of 
McFall Explains What Kind 


W 


Editorial Note: In last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK, page 60, 
there appeared a reprint of one of 
the first four reports of the Census 
of Distribution. The report we 
published was concerned with re- 
tail distribution conditions in 
Pueblo, Colo. This week we are 
reprinting another advance report; 
concerning wholesale distribution in 
the city of El Paso, Texas. 

Preceding this second report are 
the remarks of Dr. Robert J. Mc- 
Fall, Chief Statistician for Distri- 
bution, United States Bureau of the 
Census, who explains the prelimi- 
nary reports. This explanation, in 
conjunction with the report we 
published last week and the accom- 
panying report, gives a clear idea 
of the ground to be covered by the 
Census of Distribution.] 


“FOUR representative cities of 
distinctive types in different 
sections of the country are the first 
for which information gathered in 
the new Census of Distribution is 


issued. They are El Paso, Texas, 
in the great agricultural and cattle 
raising Southwest; Trenton, N. J., 
a manufacturing and railroad cen- 
ter; Pueblo, Colo., in a mining and 
smelting district; and Syracuse, 
N. Y., another manufacturing and 
business center, but entirely dif- 
ferent from Trenton in every re- 
spect. These initial reports cover 
the retail business of all four cities 
and the wholesale business of only 
two cities, namely, El Paso and 
Syracuse. They form a sample of 
what the Census Bureau is plan- 
ning to issue in the comparatively 
near future for the larger cities of 
the country and for States and 
cot inties. 

“The information will be pub- 
lished in greater or less detail de- 
pending upon the size of the cities 
since it is impossible for the Cen- 
sus Bureau to publish figures for 
any area which would reveal the 
operations of any individual busi- 


El Paso, Texas, Are Released—Dr. 
of Data the Reports Contain 


nesses. These preliminary reports 
give the outstanding information 
available in the Census of Distribu- 
tion, but by no means do they pre- 
sent the detailed information which 
can be published later. The in- 
formation now being shown in- 
cludes the net sales and stocks, the 
number of full-time employees and 
the total salaries and wages for all. 
All of this information is being 
presented for the bustivesses in each 
city carefully classified by type of 
establishment and kind of business. 
The kind of business classification 
is based chiefly upon the principal 
class of goods handled by the es- 
tablishments. Thus we show gro- 
cers, hardware dealers, automobile 
dealers, druggists, etc. The type of 
establishment involves another kind 
of classification. In the wholesale 
field, this distinguishes between 
wholesalers or jobbers and com- 
mission merchants, brokers, manu- 
facturer’s agents, etc. All in all 
among the wholesalers, we are dis- 
tinguishing between approximately 
fifty types of distributors engaged 
in this general type of activity. 

“In the retail trade, the differen- 
tiation shown by type of organiza- 
tion involves chiefly the distinction 
between the independents and the 
various chains or multiple groups 
of stores. Of course, in all cases 
the retail business is distinguished 
as carefully as is possible from the 
wholesale type of business. In 
every case the year covered is that 
of 1929, but it should be pointed 
out in this connection that the exact 
period covered is not of prime 
significance since the information is 
of a basic nature, no such census 
ever having been taken before in 
this or any other country. Its 
greatest value lies in the fact that 
it shows the relative importance of 
all kinds and types of distributors 
and the relation between sales, 
stocks, number of employees, ex- 
penses, etc. 

“In the figures published for 
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TABLE 





1—ALL TYPES OF WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
BY KINDS OF BUSINESS: 1929 











No. of No. of Av. Sales Wages Stock 
Kind of Business* Whol. Employ- Net per and on 
Distrs. ees Sales Estab. Salaries Hand 

Total-Preliminary ....... 149 1,556 $56,647,969 $380,188 $2,684,797 $5,926,8 9 





Automobiles & Automotive 

Equipment 
Chemicals & Drugs 
Confectionery 
Dry Goods ....... 
Electrical Goods 
Furniture & House Fur.... 
Groceries 
Hardware 
Leather & Luggage 
Machinery, Equipment & 

Supplies ...cccccccccers 
Meat & Meat Products .... 
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Petroleum & Petrol. Products 66 
DEE snanccéeneseogqensé 2 204 
Textiles & Text. Materials.. 40 
BE GE cccwceccecscecses 3 200 


4,256,899 851,380 243,160 571,386 
408,578 136,193 15,497 $92, 26: 
213,697 71,232 21,164 30,088 

2,585,913 323,239 291,336 583.179 

3,698,497 739,699 152,737 269,817 
654,458 163,614 41,686 74,437 

14,403,525 553,982 465,298 918,129 

4,328,887 865,777 208,109 1,176,412 
274,688 91,563 41,282 29,277 

3,200,926 246,225 268,889 352,974 

3,163,918 527,320 119,105 137,520 

2,507,133 313,392 153,043 91,806 

5,607,612 233,651 295,375 124,302 

3,438,089 859,520 74,071 301,650 

7,905,149 247,036 294,045 673,527 





*It was necessary in certain cases to combine two kinds of business into one gen- 


eral group in order to avoid disclosing information for individual firms. 


For ex 


ample, automobiles and automotive equipment have been combined into one group 
The same is true of chemicals and drugs. These would normally be given separate!y 
if the number of establishments in the community were large enough to justify such 


a segregation. 








these four cities, there is shown the 
number of wholesale and retail out- 
lets in each community, sorted, as 
shown above, in very great and 
practical detail. This community 
information will be of particular 
value to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
advertising agents and the local 
business communities in analyzing 
their own business structure. 

“The information on employee 
and wage data is of particular in- 
terest at the present time when so 
much attention is being paid to the 
question of employment. These 
preliminary figures for the Census 
of Distribution show for the first 
time the number of permanent em- 
ployees in each class of retail and 
wholesale trade. They give accu- 
rate knowledge, for instance, re- 
garding the number of employees 
in the grocery trade as compared 
with the automobile trade. They 
show the number of employees and 
the wages per dollar of sales in 
grocery stores as compared with 
department stores; showing the 
very much larger wage bill per 
dollar of sales in some fields than 
in Others. The information regard- 
ing employees and wages involved 
in the sale of automobiles, acces- 
sories and supplies, including gaso- 
line, will show for the first time the 
extent to which this comparatively 


new industry is absorbing em- 
ployees from other branches of 
business. 


“These preliminary census fig- 
ures also show, for the first time in 
our history on any comprehensive 
basis, the division which the con- 
sumer makes of that large portion 
of his dollar which goes for the 
commodities sold to him by our re- 
tailers. We will know what part 
of the retail purchasing capacity of 
the nation goes to the automotive 
trade as compared to the food 
trade and to the clothing trade. In 
this way we will be able to take 
stock of the nation’s business as we 
have never been able to take stock 
before. 

“The average sales per whole- 
sale establishment are shown by re- 
ports for two cities and by other 
preliminary compilations not yet 
sufficiently complete for publication. 
They show what businesses are 
operated on a relatively small scale 
and what kind of business seems 
more naturally to be conducted on 
a fairly large scale. A study of the 
typical size of business in each 
field, combined with studies of the 
ratio of wages and salaries to net 
sales, may shed much light upon 
the question of what is the most 
economic size of business for vari- 
ous classes of trade.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON 


Census of Distribution, 1929 
WHOLESALE DistrRIBUTION— 
Ex Paso, TEXAS 


The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces that, according to a pre- 
liminary tabulation of the data col- 
lected in the Census of Distribution 
taken in 1930, the total sales 
through wholesale establishments in 
El Paso, Texas, for the year 1929 
amounted to $56,647,969. This vol- 
ume of business was reported by 
149 wholesale distributors operat- 
ing in a number of lines of busi- 
ness, with average sales per estab- 
lishment amounting to $380,188. It 
represents the business done during 
the year 1929 by the wholesale es- 
tablishments that are covered in 
this report. 

lt is important to bear in mind 
that the figures presented in the 
following tables are preliminary 
and subject to considerable re- 
vision. As the purpose of this pre- 
liminary report is to make the Cen- 
sus statistics available at the 
earliest possible date, in order co 
insure their maximum current 
value, they have been compiled 
from the returns which have been 
received in the Census office to 
date. Attention is also called to 
the fact that the wholesale business 
reported does not include sales by 
El Paso manufacturers that were 
made direct from their plant loca- 
tions ; nor does it include wholesale 
sales made by retailers. 

lhe 149 wholesale establishments 
covered in this report employed 
1,556 persons, paying them $2,684,- 
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797 in wages and salaries. It is 
impossible, however, to compute 
the average wages per employee 
since it is not known the length of 
time during which the 1,556 persons 
were employed during the year 
1929. The wholesale establishments 
carried an inventory of $5,926,809, 
showing an average ratio of sales 
to inventory of 9.5. The largest 
total volume of business at whole- 
sale was transacted in the grocery 
field, followed in order by prod- 
uce, hardware, automobiles and 
automotive equipment, and electri- 
cal goods. The statistics showing 
the number of distributors, em- 
ployees, wages and salaries, inven- 
tories, net sales and average sales 
per establishment for all types of 
wholesale distributors by kinds of 
business are presented in Table 1 
(page 90). The classification by 
kinds of business as shown in this 
table is based on the principal lines 
of merchandise handled by a given 
firm during the year 1929 covering 
at least 60 per cent of its total 
volume of business. 

In Table 2 are presented statis- 
tics by types of wholesale djstribu- 
tors for all kinds of business show- 
ing the number of distributors, 
employees, wages and _ salaries, 


* stocks on hand, net sales, and aver- 


age sales per establishment. It is 
interesting to note that the largest 
sales per establishment were re- 
ported by manufacturer’s sales 
branches, with an average of $616,- 
412. Brokers were second in this 
respect with $531,128 sales per es- 
tablishment. Bulk stations operat- 
ing in the petroleum industry 
ranked third with $367,726 average 
sales per establishment. Whole- 
salers occupied a fourth position 





TABLE 2—TYPES OF WHOLESALE DISTRUBUTORS— 


ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS: 1929 











No. of No. of Av. Sales Wages Stocks 
Type_of Wholesale Whol. Employ- Net per and on 
Distributor Distrs. ees Sales Estab. Salaries Hand 
tal-Preliminary ....... 149 1,556 $56,647,969 $380,188 $2,684,797 $5,926,809 
a ee ee 84 1,181 30,844,417 367,195 1,988,100 4,723,970 
Br CTS ceeseesccccececess 13 21 6,904,665 531,128 30,696 
Bulk Tank Stations ....... 3 43 1,838,632 367,726 113,179 73,253 
Commission Merchants .... 5 4 604,184 120,836 6,512 
Export Merchants ........ 7 39 1,077,708 153,958 56,617 723,388 
Manufacturer’s Agents .... 9 16 =1,591,891 176,877 35,066 22,002 
Manufact’r’s Sales Branches 17 195 10,479,002 616,412 358,553 315,794 
Supply Howses ........00. 5 28 379,466 75,893 50,214 66,102 
ah ee oerene 2,928,004 732,001 J s 
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following closely on the heels of 
bulk stations with an average sales 
per establishment of $367,195. 

No stocks on hand were reported 
by brokers and commission mer- 
chants. The eighty-four whole- 
salers, on the other hand, carried 
the largest total inventory and em- 
ployed as many as 1,181 people out 
of the 1,556 total number employed 
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by all of the wholesale establish- 
ments covered in this report. Thus, 
while wholesalers constituted only 
56.4 per cent of the total number of 
wholesale distributors, they em- 
ployed 75.9 per cent of all persons 
engaged in wholesale distribution, 
and carried 79 per cent of total in- 
ventories reported by all wholesale 
distributors. 


Retailers Co-operate in a Major 
Campaign 


HE Associated Jewelry Retail- 

ers has been formed with a 
membership consisting of about 
forty retail jewelry houses in dif- 
ferent cities throughout the United 
States. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to allow the inde- 
pendent retailers in the jewelry 
field to unite in an advertising 
campaign. 

The plans of the association in- 
clude the broadcasting of an elabo- 
rate radio program over a net- 
work of stations. Necessarily, only ~* 
one retailer of the group is located 
in the territory covered by each 
station. Thus, each member of the 
association has exclusive rights to 
the broadcast in his own territory. 

The program broadcast from the 
central studios will be of a general 
nature, limited entirely to enter- 
tainment features. It will be pre- 
sented as the Radio Follies, with 
Guy Lombardo and his orchestra, 
and excerpts from New York 
shows as the entertainment. Tal- 
ent from a different show will be 
presented each week. The station 
announcements, or commercial 
credit, on the other hand, will be 
given individually from each sta- 
tion, using copy in each instance 
prepared especially for the par- 
ticular retailer in that territory. 
The first broadcast was given last 
month. 

Newspaper copy and direct-mail 
advertising has also been prepared 
for the retailers to use in conjunc- 
tion with the radio schedule. The 
newspaper advertising in each case 
invites the public to attend the 
Radio Follies. It carries the name 


of the retailer in that particular 
locality and also the name of the 
station of the network over which 


s/s, 


TONIGHT AT 


The gayest show on the air . .. fea- 
turing Guy Lombardo with his Radio 
Follies Orchestra... and our bright 
star for tonight — JOHN JONES! 


the inhabitants of that section may 
hear the program. 

The direct-mail material is of a 
similar nature. The pamphlet pre- 
pared for each retailer to send out 
is an invitation to attend the Radio 
Follies and, further carrying out 
the show idea, has attached to it a 
standard-sized theater ticket good 
for an Al seat to the show. Here 
again each retailer uses his own 
name as sponsor of the show over 
his local station. In addition to 
newspaper and direct-mail material, 
window displays have been pre- 
pared in the form of theatrical 
photographs of the various stars 
who will appear in the Follies. 
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GC) Never too busy to 


do a superlative job no 


matter whether it is a 
Saturday Evening Post 
spread or fifty lines on 


a single column. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Why 


The Blackman Company 





We find that each company with 
which we work has its own strong 
individuality. 

Our job is to express the adver- 
tiser—not the Blackman Com. 
pany. Therefore, no one formula 
or rigid advertising philosophy 
will do. 


This viewpoint has its seeming 
disadvantages. 


It makes us unattractive to manu- 
facturers who are looking for 
short cuts, oracles, or the ultra- 
positive. It keeps us from offer- 
ing overnight solutions to seri- 
ous problems of long standing. 


Our successes have been made 
with manufacturers who believe 
with us that sound and individ- 
ual advertising is worth all the 
time and sweat it costs. Our 
clients are all among the leaders 
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has no ““formula”’ 


in their fields, having annual sales 
running up to $200,000,000 year- 
ly. The advertising we prepare 
for one client is entirely differ- 
ent from that we prepare for 
others. Most of these companies 
have rich advertising back- 
grounds to which both they and 
we have contributed. 


The more experience a manufac- 
turer has had with advertising, 
the more he seems to appreciate 
our kind of thinking. 


Naturally, you can’t know 
whether or not you like our 
way of thinking until you have 
talked with us. Our doors are 
open and we always try to answer 
our telephone promptly. 


The Blackman Company, Adver- 
tising, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Magazine, Newspa- 
per, Outdoor, Street Car, Radio. 
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GRIT’S 
Exclusive 
Small Town 
Market 














{GRIT READER'S HOME Boonsboro, Md.—Pop. 1,044 


























[BOX FACTORY Canton, Pe. Pop. 2,154 | 




















Size of Market 


Through the columns of GRI'l 
every week you can reach over 
415,000 progressive American 
families—more families than 
there are in the combined cities 
of Boston, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington. 


Location of Market 


These 415,000 families live in 
14,000 small towns, mostly east 
of the Mississippi River, but out- 
side the influence of metropolitan 
newspapers and magazines, 


Accessibility 


The GRIT market lies within easy 
range of your present distribu- 
tion facilities; many manufactur- 
ers are reaching it without in- 
creased selling costs. Let us send 
you the new free booklet, “The 
Small Town Market.” 











Read Every Week by Over 415,000 Families 


in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A. B. C. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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Coca-Cola Helps Dealers Sell 
Candy, Coffee and Cookies 


| Ange soda fountain proprietor 
4 in the United States—totaling 
bout 110,000—will soon have a 
-opy of a booklet entitled, “These 
Changing Times.” The booklet 
has been published by The Coca- 
Cola Company, whose 
product is sold by every 
one of these 110,000 
fountains with possibly 
the exception of a dozen. 
These holdouts will also 
get the booklet. 

“These Changing 
limes,” is intended to 
show soda fountain 
owners how to sell more 
Coca-Cola. That object 
is never forgotten. But 
in reaching it, the 
Coca-Cola company in- 
structs these merchants 
in the gentle art of ton- 
ing up their stores from 
front torear. It teaches 
them how to sell more 
candy, coffee and cook- 
ies so that they may sell 
more Coca-Cola. It also 
teaches them how to sell 
more Coca-Cola so that 
they may sell more 
candy, coffee and cook- 
es, 

Because it has just 
about 100 per cent dis- 
tribution, there are pre- 
cious few new dealers for Coca- 
Cola to sell. Consequently, there 
is only one way to increase its 
annual domestic sales and that is 
to increase the amount sold at each 
soda fountain. 

“In order to do this,” Turner 
Jones, vice-president of the com- 
any, tells Printers’ Ink, “we 
nust convince the merchant of the 
ilue of our product to him and 
he importance of his soda foun- 
iin in his business. If we can 
ake him want to sell more, we 
n then show him how to do so 

improving the quality of the 
drinks dispensed at his fountain. 

“We have no sales department 
and no salesmen. Instead, we 


cos - ee ae 
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have a service department with 
150 servicemen on the road. They 
call on soda fountains and show 
how fountain service can be im- 
proved by careful regulation of 
refrigeration, carbonation and sani- 


! These 
CHANGING 


TIMES 


ANEW 
FIV] 


STAR 
BOOK 


Front Cover of the New Coca-Cola Booklet 


In addition, they are thor- 
oughly posted on merchandising 
and advertising practice. They 
hold dealer meetings in our branch 
factories, branch offices and hotel 
rooms, and discuss with groups of 
dealers methods of improving soda 
fountain operating and_ selling 
methods.” 

The new book, “These Changing 
Times,” is a merchandising com- 
pendium, intended to further the 
work of these servicemen. It 
renders a service to the dealer not 
only in the operation of his soda 
fountain, but in connection with all 
departments of his store. It in- 
cludes chapters on store arrange- 
ment, store fronts, lighting, win- 


tation. 
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dow displays, accounting and other 
topics that affect sales. 

The chapter on store fronts fur- 
nishes some excellent suggestions 
for improving store exteriors. The 
text in this chapter—and the same 
applies to most of the chapters— 
runs to no mere than 300 words. 
The big job of putting over the 
story is left to pictures. These 
are liberally sprinkled throughout 
the book and care has been taken 
to use illustrations that do not 
show every symptom of having 
been specially posed for the pur- 
pose of giving prominence to 
Coca-Cola. 

For example, the store fronts 
that are pictured are typical con- 
fectionery store fronts displaying 
the merchandise that one might ex- 
pect to find in such a window. In 
the chapter on window displays 
there are pictured windows that 
display just about everything but 
Coca-Cola. 

The chapter on store layouts is 
by no means confined to the foun- 
tain. “A carefully planned store,” 
this chapter begins, “with stock 
attractively displayed and plainly 
price-marked, tends to increase 
sales and reduce selling expense.” 
Then the entire subject of store 
layout is gone into. 

The data for the booklet came 
from many sources. Each chap- 
ter was written by an authority 
on that particular subject. Those 
dealing with the soda fountain 
were written by Coca-Cola execu- 
tives. All other subjects, such as 
store arrangement, accounting, 
lighting, etc., were handled by out- 
side authorities. 

Says Mr. Jones: “We collected 
photographs and information from 
all sections of the United States, 
and it required a year to prepare 
the booklet, during which time we 
had men on the road in search of 
information most of the while.” 


Gilbert P. Farrar to Give 
Typography Course 


Gilbert P. Farrar will conduct his 
course in Advertising Typography this 
yeor under the auspices of The New 

York i loying Printers Association, 

oa. There will be eighteen 
ee in the course which will meet 
Monday evenings from 6 to 8 P. M., 
beginning October 13. 


To Handle Tangee Domestic 
Advertising 

The George W. Luft Company, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. ¥., manu acturer 
0 Saas lipstick and beauty prepara- 
tions, has appointed Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc., New York, to direct i 
advertising in the United States ani 
Canada, effective January 1, 1931. New 
papers andl magazines will be used. This 
is in addition to the foreign gerertioing g 
of Tangee which is also handled by t! 
Jordan company. 


New Accounts with Mitford 
Agency 

The Continental Electric Company, 
Toronto, is conducting a co-o ative ac- 
vertising campaign with dealers on thi 
Royalette vacuum cleaner, Mitford A 
vertising, Ltd., of that city, is directing 
the campaign. 

This agency is also handling the ai- 
vertising of the new Vacu-Draft heating 
device manufactured by Delamere & 
Williams, Toronto. Newspapers are he 
ing used. 


Louis Sullivan with All-Amer- 
ican Mohawk Corporation 


Louis Sullivan, recently manager of 
the co-operative resale department of 
the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com 
pany, Philadelphia, has resigned to be 
come associated in an executive capacity 
with the All-American Mohawk Corpora- 
tion, North Tonawanda, N. Y., manu 
facturer of Lyric radios. 


Durant Motors to Robinson- 
Tiffany 


Durant Motors, Inc., 
Durant motor cars and Rugby trucks, 
has appointed Robinson-Tiffany, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspaper, 
business-paper and direct-mail advertising 
will be used. 


New Account for Presbrey 


Agency 
Fairchild Bros. & Foster, New York, 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, have appointed the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers will be used. 


Carter Carburetor to McKee 

The Carter Carburetor Corporatio: 
St. Louis, has appointed The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., | 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Magazines and business 
papers will be used. 


With London, Ont., 


“Advertiser” 

H. G. Kimber, formerly circulation 
manager of the Toronto Giobe, has been 1 
appointed business manager of the Lo: 
don, Ont., Advertiser. 









Lansing, Mich., 


Indianapolis a‘l- 
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How do they get there? 

















WHETHER FORUM’S readers go by sea, air, rail, or 
avenue to their daily appointments, they require 
speed and ease. Their businesses are important. 
Their luxurious incomes, their responsible posi- 
tions inform us as to that! Such importance re- 
quires that they arrive on time . . . and they like 
to arrive in the genial frame of mind luxurious 
transportation induces. 


Automobiles, boats, airplanes — anything that 
means easier access to their offices — intrigues 
them... as do pleasanter accesses to their vacation 
places — pines and lazy cool lakes. And inasmuch 
as many FORUM readers are wives, they, too, like 
to have their interest challenged by better means 
of getting there — whether they will shop, golf, 
swim, excursion, or conduct their own office affairs! 


FORUM 


and Century 


Edited by Henry Govparp Leacu 
441 Lexington Avenue New York City 





Chain Stores Stand Pat 


Association, Feeling Secure in Economic Position of Its Members, Decides 
on a No-Advertising Program 


HE National Chain Store As- 

sociation, after thoroughly con- 
sidering the Henderson radio 
ballyhoo program and anti-chain 
propaganda in general, decided at 
its third annual meeting in Chicago 
last week that there was nothing 
in particular for it to make a fuss 
about and little real cause for 
worry. 

It so thoroughly believes, or 
says it believes, in what it con- 
ceives to be the economic suprem- 
acy of its member systems that it 
will not enter upon the institu- 
tional advertising program which 
had been so confidently expected at 
the official beginning of its third 
year’s work. 


So all-comprehensive was the 


stand-pat sentiment that the asso- 
ciation continued for the coming 
year the budget under which it op- 
erated during the last year, namely, 
$250,000. 

Of this, $25,000 will be ex- 
pended for educational activities, 
$40,000 for public relations work, 
$50,000 for tax defense pur- 
poses, $50,000 for administrative 
expense, $25,000 for legal work, 
$5,000 for research. The an- 
nounced plans for expending this 
modest budget differ in no essen- 
tial respect from those of last year, 
with the exception that this time 
nothing was said about “co-operat- 
ing” with the newspapers and other 
publications in the way of getting 
free publicity. 

There seemed to be two main 
reasons for the decision not to ad- 
vertise. One was the rather com- 
placent and, in the belief of some, 
the erroneous thought that the con- 
sumer is so thoroughly acquainted 
with the economic advantages of 
buying from chain stores that mere 
propaganda could never make her 
change her mind. The principal 
consideration, however, was appar- 
ently the thought, rather naively 
expressed to a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative by R. W. Lyons, execu- 
tive vice-president of the associa- 
tion, that some of the lesser 


chain-store systems are not measur- 
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ing up to the standard that neces- 
sarily would be set forth in an 
institutional advertising program 
and that therefore such advertising 
would be wasteful just to that ex- 
tent. 

Sitting through the sessions of 
this convention one could hardly 
fail to be impressed with the com- 
placency and utter confidence mani- 
fested on every hand. 

Two years ago, when the present 
association was formed at Mem- 
phis, the then members were al- 
most panicky as they contemplated 
the way public sentiment was being 
created against them and the man- 
ner in which State and local gov- 
ernments were enacting hostile and 
discriminatory legislation. Those 
members included substantially all 
the grocery chains, large and small, 
with the exception of the A & P. 
They regarded the outlook as so 
extremely critical that they ex- 
tended the scope of the organiza- 
tion so as to include chains of any 
description ; a united front, both in 
membership and financial resources, 
was manifestly needed in what was 
openly declared to be a fight for 
existence. 


Membership of the Association 
Was Expanded 


During the intervening year the 
membership was hugely expanded. 
Chain systems of every description 
—mail-order, drug, hat, shoe, de- 
partment store, variety store and 
almost any kind you can name— 
entered the movement. The result 
was that the 1929 convention of the 
association at Chicago, instead of 
the handful that met at Memphis, 
compared in size with that of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations o: 
the Advertising Federation of 
America. 

This big meeting of 1929, though 
not manifesting undue alarm, was 
thoroughly alive to the serious re- 
sistance to chain stores which had 
been built up. 

“Anti-chain store propaganda,” 
to quote from the annual report 0! 
Mr. Lyons issued last week, “was 
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of the earth 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


No ace but ours has seen so swift 
and complete an application of 
natural forces to the doing of daily 
tasks. Man’s leaping knowledge 
. embodied in industrial plants 
and laboratories, airplanes and 
electric locomotives . . . has won 
new power and freedom. Machines 
are the symbols of a new relation- 
ship with nature. They are the 
servants of this civilization . . . 
helping men to extend the limits 
of their opportunities, to change 
the character of their life. 
Americans have been pre-emi- 
nent in this change, for in what- 
ever they do they seek to utilize 
nature to the utmost. They have 
taken the power out of the earth 
and from the running streams. 
Chey have made it turn the wheels 
of their industry and 
move their products by 
rail and road. They have 
made color and variety 





out of chemistry. They have spun 
metal in slim wires to carry their 
voices anywhere with the speed of 
light... and make neighbors of the 
scattered millions of America. 

Joining homes and work places, 
towns and distant cities, the Bell 
Telephone System has furnished a 
new communication for this new 
age. Forwarding the growth of the 
nation, giving better and more 
complete service in advance of the 
demand, its function has become 
the indispensable one of furnishing 
the means of social and business 
contacts in crowded cities and 
scattered villages over the length 
and breadth of a continent. 

The Bell System is constantly im- 
proving the scope, speed and accu- 
racy of its service. Its work of con- 
tributing to the welfare 
and prosperity of Ameri- 
can life goes on with in- 
creasing purpose and pace. 
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NO DROUGHT IN Wish 


YEAR'S PEAR CROP E 
1929 BY OVER 33% 


WASHINGTON 
IDAHO-OREGON 
PRODUCE 

NATION’S 
APPLES 
NATION'S 
WOOL 
NATION'S 
SHEEP 
NATION’S 
WHEAT 





NATION’S 
POTATOES 


NATION’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK 


“12 
$86,000,000 Dairy Products 
$58,000,000 Poultry-Eggs 
$225,000,000 Live Stock 








COWLES PUBLIGATIONS 
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ASHINGTON, Idaho and Oregon es 
the drought in 1930. This is shown 
the U. S. Weather Bureau data indicat 
normal or close to normal moisture in th 
states (where in addition 47,708 of the f 
are irrigated) and by estimates of the U. 
Department of Agriculture forecasting not 
or better than normal output of all m 
crops including 36,459,000 bushels of app 
6,952,000 bushels of pears, 35,897,000 busi 
potatoes, 87,700,000 bushels wheat, 46,911, 
bushels of other cereals, 6,484,000 tons t 
hay, 1,910,000 bushels onions and 2,109 
bushels beans. 
The Pacific Northwest's output of many impo 


crops is ahead of last year when the crops of the ¢ 
states brought $41,265,000 in excess of the correspd 
ing figure in 1928. 

Even in normal years (1924-1928 average) the 
come of Washington, Idaho and Oregon is ahead of 
national farm average by 41%. 

In 1930 it is a still more favored market for the 
of advertised goods. Preliminary census figures 
that these three states have 9,672 more farms than 
had in 1920. 

You can = your eye py > this fortunate 
prosperous field by means of an a pal 
Tue WasHincTton Farmer, THE pany See 
= Orecon Farmer whose localized home state 

ves them real influence in seven out of every 

yal aecbay in their states. Their combined circul 

| over 110,000 is 83% UNduplicated by any ¢ 
single farm paper. 


Thoroughly Cover This Hig 
ONE ORDER, ONE RA 


THE PACIFIC NORT 


THE WASHINGTON FARMER, THE IDA 
Reach 7 out of every 10 Fa 

General Offices: Spokane, Wash. 

Advertising Representatives: Associated Fag? 
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GTON. IDAHO. OREGON 


SC Bivered Shales 
** 708 Yield of ‘Many 
an 1929 


1930 APPLE CROP OF PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST BEAT 1929 BY 13% 


6GGS AND POULTRY ARE AHEAD OF LAST 
YEAR ~ SO ARE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


1930 POTATO OUTPUT OF THE 3 STATES 
1S 6,302,000 BU. AHEAD OF 1929-21% GAIN 


~ 


D ONION CROP IN WASHINGTON, IDAHO, OREGON 
\S 46% GREATER THAN 1929 

gmvored Farm Field With 

DONE MEDIUM 


EST FARM TRIO 


IDAMRMER, THE OREGON FARMER 


Fruit growers in Their States The Spokane Country—102,247 


urban families. The Spokesman-Re- 
view and Spokane Chronicle, circu- 
lation 95,000 (86% UNduplicated.) 
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so great that much genuine sym- 
pathy was aroused on behalf of the 
oul-of-date and unsuccessful mer- 


chant. In more than 400 cities and 
towns throughout the United 
States, active local organizations 


were developed to fight the so- 
called ‘chain-store menace.’ United 
States senators, congressmen, gov- 
ernors, judges, State legislators, 
county and city officials, were being 
drawn into the ever-widening 
group who were opposed to the 
chain store. Local radio stations 
from coast to coast were being im- 
pressed with the profits to be made 
by selling their time to the enemies 
i the chain store. More than 100 
newspapers had added their voices 
to this already noisy chorus.” 

Since that time anti-chain-store 
propaganda has increased and mul- 
tiplied. W.K. Henderson, that in- 
teresting and picturesque dema- 
gogue down in Shreveport, La., 
put on a series of radio broadcast- 
ing tirades that swept the country. 
He started something that caused 
militant anti-chain organizations to 
be formed in hundreds of towns. 
The chain store became the issue 
in many a political campaign, gov- 
ernors and even United States sen- 
ators using it in an effort to make 
hay politically. 

Sut at last week’s Chicago con- 
vention, in wide contrast to the pre- 
ceding meetings, all this seemed to 
be looked upon with an air of 
rather good-natured tolerance. The 
whole proceeding was pretty much 
after the nature of a mutual admi- 
ration party. Speakers told the 
meeting, and each other, how good 
the chains were; how sound was 
their economic structure, that right 
would prevail and all that sort of 
thing. Nobody seemed to haye 
much to worry about, and the dis- 
cussion consisted largely of ways 
and means of bettering chain-store 
service and prices. Judging by the 
proceedings, one would conclude 
that— 

\ll the agitation, legislative and 
otherwise, was a tempest in a tea- 

Ul, 

Or that the association’s educa- 
tional program—adopted last year 
and continued for the coming year 
—cither has the opposition licked 
or well in hand. 
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Here, while we are about it, is 
the educational program in ques- 
tion: 


1. To give the public a clear un- 
derstanding of the constant aim of 
the chain stores to provide superior 
merchandise at lower cost. 

2. To bring to businessmen every- 
where an understanding of the con- 
tribution of chain stores to eco- 
nomic progress and the elimination 
of waste. 

3. To bring clearly before every 
housewife the savings made avail- 
able to her by the chain-store 
muted of distribution. 

To provide students in high 
“ie colleges, and universities 
with authoritative information about 
the chain-store industry. 

5. To provide banks and banking 
groups with more complete knowl- 
edge of the financial practices and 
problems of the chain stores. 

6. To acquaint the farmer with 
the savings which the chain store 
brings to him and the markets 
“-— the chain store offers him. 

To inform all labor groups re- 
garding the wage and labor prob- 
lems of chain stores and their con- 
tribution toward  increasin the 
purchasing power of the laborer’s 
dollar, 

To inform Federal and State 
executives and all legislators re- 
garding the social and economic 
importance of the chain store and 
the dangers which must inevitably 
flow from any unsound regulation 
of basic commerce. 


In seeking ways and means to 
carry out this educational policy 
and to get a saner outlook upon 
the chain store, the association is 
apparently committed to the 
thought that to accomplish the 
job years of consistent and contin- 
uous effort will be required; that, 
being such a big job, all the plans 
must be carefully laid and the ef- 
fect be permitted.to grow gradu- 
ally rather than to be forced. For 
example, the association will make 
special arrangements to supply high 
school and college debating teams 
with data setting forth the chain 
store’s side of the controversy. 
Approximately 500 such debates 
have been held during the last year, 
and the association expects to sup- 
ply material for at least 5,000 dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The officials of the association 
and many prominent members will 
make speeches here and there be- 
fore chambers of commerce and 
business conventions. 

So far as direct work upon the 
consumer is concerned, much im- 
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portance is being placed upon the 
association’s house organ, “Chain 
Store Progress,” which is being 
hailed as having become “firmly en- 
trenched as the official journalistic 
voice for the organized chain-store 
industry.” Pamphlets, circulars and 
reprints of magazine pro-chain ar- 
ticles will be mailed to a wide 
group of important people. 


The Consumer’s Viewpoint Is 
Economical—Not Sentimental 


But back of it all is the general 
thought that consumers, female 
consumers at any rate, are suffi- 
ciently smart and discriminating to 
size up the chain store from an 
economic rather than a sentimental 
standpoint. The association is so 
thoroughly impregnated with this 
thought, indeed, that the decision 
not to advertise is all the more in- 
comprehensible. 

But it was concluded that the 
chain store has little or nothing to 
fear from the consumer because, as 
was pointed out to the convention 
by Alvin E. Dodd, assistant to the 
president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, the chain store is able 
to serve the consumer in a manner 
that is nearly scientifically correct. 

“So long as any system fits into 
the buying habits of the public,” 
Mr. Dodd said, “it is perfect. We 
therefore should have men in our 
organization who are studying 
every change in conditions which 
govern the buying of merchandise 
to consumers. We need research 
by means of which may be sug- 
gested methods of adjusting our 
operations smoothly and profitably 
to these changes.” 

Even so, Albert H. Morrill, the 
Cincinnati attorney who recently 
succeeded William H. Albers as 
president of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company, and also as 
president of the association, de- 
clared in his address that the 
chain-store industry right now is 
going through a period of unwar- 
ranted public attacks and necessary 
internal improvement. 

“Never in the past,” he said, “has 
the call for co-operation, solidarity, 
exchange of ideas, the establish- 
ment of high standards of business 
ethics and efficient merchandising 
among the chains been as urgent 
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as it is today and probably it will 
never be in the future.” 

“Legislatures of several States,” 
said Silas H. Strawn, chairman of 
the board of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, and a leading Chicago 
lawyer, “have attempted to enact 
laws for the ostensible purpose of 
raising revenue. In reality these 
laws are designed to penalize or 
drive out of business the chain 
store. Most of these efforts have 
failed because they have violated 
the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States in that they at- 
tempt to deprive the chain-store 
owners of property without due 
process of law; they deny to them 
the equal protection of the law and 
frequently constitute an unwar- 
ranted abridgment of the rights 
and privileges guaranteed to every 
citizen.” 

It is right on this point, rather 
than on the creation of more con- 
sumer acceptance, that the associ- 
ation determined to exert its main 
effort during the coming year. 

More than eighty discriminatory 
tax bills have been introduced into 
the legislatures of twenty-nine 
States and in the United States 
Congress. The general purpose is 
to place heavy tax burdens upon 
chain-store operators while permit- 
ting competitive dealers to go tax 
free. 


Meeting the Taxation Problem 


The convention took cognizance 
of the fact that the general 
economic depression, added to 
the ever-present tendency toward 
chain-baiting, has stirred up more 
than the usual amount of agitation 
about chain-store taxation. There 
is, it was said, a growing convic- 
tion among legislators that real es- 
tate and farm lands have borne en- 
tirely too large a proportion of 
State revenues and that efforts are 
being made to equalize this burden 
through imposition of other kinds 
of taxes. It was regarded as only 
natural, therefore, that the chain 
stores, being in most cases foreign 
corporations, should be singled out 
as an object of special taxation. 
The task the association is under- 
taking, therefore, is twofold: 

1. To protect chain stores against 
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legislative attacks to be expected 
from those who are selfishly op- 
posed to chain-store operation and 
development. 

2. To prevent anti-chain-store 
prejudice from influencing or con- 
fusing the solution of genuine rev- 
enue problems which exist in a 
majority of the States. 

The association’s general counsel, 
Clark McKercher, will make a 
careful study of all anti-chain- 
store measures that may be intro- 
duced. Mr. McKercher will also 
assist in the preparation and con- 
duct of lawsuits designed to test 
the constitutionality of measures 
that are obviously unfair to chain 
stores. In this work he will have 
the benefit of economic data and 
statistics compiled by the associa- 
tion’s research department with the 
assistance of various members. 

Mr. Morrill was re-elected as 
president and the following were 
chosen as vice-presidents: Paul 
Metzger, Washington Shirt Co.; 
M. S. Gibbs, People’s Drug Co.; 
H. N. Harroway, Continental Food 
Stores; Elbert R. Allen, Melville 
Shoe Corporation. The treasurer 
is Roy H. Ott, J. C. Penney Co., 
and these were elected directors: 
C. F. Adams, First National 
Stores; R. Davis, Western Auto 
Supply Co.; G. H. Gales, L. K. 
Liggett Co.; W. T. Grant, W. T. 
Grant Co.; George B. Everitt, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; E. H. 
Krom, G. R. Kinney Co.; Ross 
McIntyre, McNarr Stores; Frank 
Melville, Jr., Melville Shoe 
Corp.; J. C. Penney, J. C. Penney 
Co.; Samuel Robinson, American 
Stores; M. B. Skaggs, Safeway 
To.; Chas. B. Van Deusen, S. S. 
Kresge Co.; C. R. ie gm Wal- 
green Drug Co.; Gen. R. E. Wood, 
Sears, Roebuck "& Co. 

The executive committee which 
governs the operations of the as- 
sociation includes F. H. Massman, 
National Tea Co., chairman; H. R. 
Fogler, W. T. Grant Co.; Alvin 
E. Dodd, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Ward Melville, Melville Shoe 
Corp.; T. Harry Roulston, Thos. 
Roulston, Inc.; Wheeler Sammons, 
Walgreen Drug Co.; Paul B. 
Scarff, S. H. Kress Co.; and 
E. G. Yonkers, Sanitary Grocery 
Company. 
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How Ford 
Employees Spend Their 
Income 





J. J. Gresons, Limitep 
Toronto, Ontarro, CANADA 
Editor of Patnters’ INK: 

Some time last June we read an 
article that analyzed the distribution 
of incomes of a large group of the 
employees of the Ford Motor C 
This article gave authentic inform 
tion as to what a certain group 
Ford employees did with the mon 
they received from the company. 

Can you tell us where this article 
appeared? 

J. J. Gresons, Lrirtep. 


HE aarticle referred to is en- 
titled, “Standard of Living of 


.Employees of Ford Motor Com- 


pany in Detroit.” It was published 
in the June, 1930, issue of the 
“Monthly Labor Review,” pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington. 
Copies may be obtained for 15 
cents. 

Facts about the yearly expendi- 
tures of Ford employees for food, 
clothing, housing, fuel and light, 
furniture and household furnish- 
ings, life insurance, street car and 
bus fares, sickness, educational ex- 
penses, cleaning supplies, barber 
expenses and miscellaneous expen- 
ditures are given. In addition, 
there is also a summary showing 
the number of families that are 
living on their incomes; those liv- 
ing above and those living below 
their incomes. All in all, a splen- 
did survey of what a portion of 
American families are doing with 
their money.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. G. Yalden Joins Scroggie 
Agency 


Fred G. Yalden, for two years assis- 
tant advertising manager of the De 
Laval Separator Company, New York, 
has joined the staff of the George E. 
Scroggie Advertising Agency, Toronto 
He was formerly with the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, Inc., at New York 





Public Utilities Account to 


Doremus 

Charles H. Tenney & Company, Bos- 
ton, operator of a group of public util- 
ities throughout New York State and 
New England, has appointed the Boston 
office of Doremus & Company, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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are read—and so are the 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The results which you ob- 
tain from your publication 
advertising, depend largely 
upon how closely the pub- 
lications are read. 


Notice how carefully this 
has been considered in 
“STEEL”, (for forty-eight 
years—lron Trade Review). 
Features are written by au- 
thorities and investigators 
who go into the field for 
facts. Thus, all articles are 
brimful of information; 


they interpret significant 
facts; they invite study 
instead of casual scanning. 


Because these outstanding edi- 
torial pages are intermingled 
with the advertising pages, you 
can be certain that “your ad- 
vertisement will be read” — 
which is the important point in 
advertising. 


We would be pleased to 
present these new out- 
standing advertising values 
more in detail. 
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The most widely| ci 


Since September first, 1930, The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist have been produced as one 
publication— The PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER and Southern Ruralist! 


= 


“The next half century belongs to the South’ 


























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist, issued semi-monthly and in five sepa- 
rate editions, is the only publication offering all 
these advantages: 


Dominant and economical coverage of a 
primary market. 


) Highly localized editorial service—with re- 
“ sultant reader influence—by the largest staff 
of full time editors of any farm publication. 


Advertising rate of one-half cent a line per 


thousand subscribers. 


One Million net paid circulation guaranteed. Adver- 
tising rate, $5.00 per line, equivalent to a page rate of 
$3.64 per thousand subscribers. 


1,000,000 CIRCULATION 
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ly|circulated publication 


1 Nol 


= 





in the South! 


The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist is the most widely circulated and widely 
read publication of any character ever published 
in the South! 

Over one million farm homes are reached, coun- 
seled and influenced by this mighty periodical, which 
during nearly a half century of growth and service 
has become an established Southern institution. 

Today, the magnificent agricultural development 
in the South, the tremendous purchasing power of 
Southern farmers, has made this vast rural area one 
of the major world markets. 

Regularly the South produces more than one-third 
of the nation’s crop value—36% or $3,117,089,000 
in 1929. 

Manufacturers who would sell the agricultural 
South can now effectively and economically blanket 
this entire area with one publication. 

The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist is an essential and all-powerful factor in 
any sales plan for the Southern states. 


ohe 


Progressive farmer 


BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA 
Raleigh Memphis Dallas Louisville 
Representatives Western Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. Standard Farm Pa 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Daily News Bidg., Chi 


Pacific Coast Representative : Edward S. Townsend, 917 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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i current periodical 
advertising Joe and 
Vi, the “Mr. and Mrs.” 
whom Clare Briggs 
made famous and now 
of the Graybar Hour, 
are greeting readers in 
a color page that con- 
tains an announcement 
of an important feature 
of Graybar radio. 

The two figures are 
shown standing on a 
huge phonograph rec- 
ord. Between them is 
a “mike.” A_ headline 
proclaims “Now—a Ra- 
dio that puts your fa- 
vorite program on a 
record.” The text 
plunges right in and 
comes to grips with the 
subject in the following manner: 

“Tt would be a treat, wouldn't it, 
to have your favorite radio pro- 
gram preserved on a phonograph 
record just as it comes in? 
Wouldn’t you like to have the 
inimitable radio chatter of Gray- 
bar’s ‘Mr. and Mrs.,’ for instance, 
on a record made by your own 
radio? Now you can have just 
that—thanks to the new recording 
feature of the new 1930 Graybar 
Super-Heterodyne Radio. 

“With this interesting 1930 de- 
vice you can record the clever re- 
marks of your favorite humorists. 

. Or the words of a great 
speech by a world-figure . . . just 
as it is received by the Graybar 
Super- Heterodyne. 

Or record your own voice 
or music! Or the baby’s first 
words ! 

“But this is only one of many 
up-to-the-minute improvements.” 
And the copy goes on to particu- 
larize, and to give the definite in- 
formation that a prospective pur- 
chaser is sure to look for. 

The picture accomplishes a 
three-fold purpose, in addition to 
its primary job of attracting atten- 


Should Air Acquaintance Be 
Forgot? 


Joe and Vi, Radio Favorites, Now Greet Magazine Readers in New 
Graybar Advertising 





tion. Joe and Vi say Graybar t 
the radio fans. The record says 
phonograph. The microphone says 
radio. And the combination of the 
three prepares the reader for the 
headline which seems to flow right 
out of the picture-thought. 

Joe and Vi are everyday people 
Their doings on the air are a series 
of everyday incidents dramatized 
with just the touch of exaggera- 
tion needed to make them comic. 
From the time this “comic section 
of the air” was introduced, Gray- 
bar has realized the important ad 
vantage of having characters who 
are already familiar to the mind’s 
eye of the listener-in. 

At the outset, newspaper adver 
tising was used in which Joe and 
Vi were shown. 

“This helped to launch the new 
air feature, to arouse interest in it, 
and to identify it with an already 
established comic strip of know: 
popular appeal,” according to Do: 
M. Julien, advertising manager of 
the Graybar Electric Company 

“Later, as evidence showed that 
the radio presentation had become 
popular in its own right, less and 
less newspaper space was devoted 
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o selling the program and more 
ind more to selling the wide line 
»f Graybar electrical products.” 

And now the pendulum swings 
back. Public response has shown 
hat the air characters have become 
widely identified with Graybar. 

So in tying up with its radio good- 
will, the company feels it is adding 
to the momentum of its advertising 
by an attention-getting element that 
will be instantly recognized and 
identified with Graybar by its radio 
iudience. 


Death of R. H. Edmonds 


Richard Hathaway Edmonds, founder 
and editor of the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
rd, Baltimore, died last week at that 
ity. He was seventy-three years old. 
He ‘established the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
rd in 1882 and continued as its editor 
until his death, though he sold his 
nterest in the magazine last winter. 
Before founding the magazine he was 
ssistant editor of The Journal of Com- 

erce, New York, 


G. W. Noland H Heads Gray & 
Dudley Sales 


G. W. Noland, formerly secretary, 
director and sales manager of the Allen 
en Company, Nashville, has 
heen made sales manager of the Gray & 
Dudley Company, also of that city, man- 
ufacturer of Washington stoves and 
ranges. He will act as assistant to the 
president in the sales department. 


Tower Publications Add to 
Staff 


F. L. Belt, formerly with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Os rn, Inc., has 
oined the Eastern advertising staff of 
Tower Magazines, Inc., New York, pub- 
lisher of the Tower Group. Vernon S. 
Quigley, R. S. Gay and Richard M. 
Graham are now with the Chicago 
taff of the Tower Group. 


Vince to Moser & Cotins, 
Brown & Lyons 


The Vince Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Moser & Cotins, 
srown & Lyons, Inc., advertising agency 
f that city and Utica, N. Y., to direct 
the advertising of Vince. A campaign, 

ing professional journals, is being 

anned. 


Made Directors of General 
Foods 


Edward R. Tinker, president of the 
Interstate Equities Corporation, and 
Wetmore Hodges, chairman of the board 
f the General Seafoods Corporation, 
have been elected directors of the Gen- 
al Foods Corporation, New York. 
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Lynn Ellis Group Adopts New 


Name 

The group of co-operative advertising 
agencies which has operated during the 
last two years as the Lynn Ellis Group, 
has changed its name to the First Inter- 
Agency Group. The Group has now 
twenty-six members having thirty-eight 
units in the United States, Canada, 
gland, Australia and New Zealand. Head. 
quarters of the group are located at the 
office of the New York member, Wilson 
and Bristol, Inc. 


Macfadden Transfers Norman 
Meiners to New York 


Norman Meiners, for the last five 
years with the Chicago sales staff of 
True Story Magazine, has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of the Mac- 
adden Combination, which includes 
True Experiences, Dream World, Mas- 
ter Detective and The Ring Magazine. 
He will be located at the New York 
ngs of the Macfadden Publications, 
ne. 


To Direct Chevrolet Sales in 


the East 

W. E. Holler has been appointed as 
sistant general sales manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company and will be 
in charge of sales in the Eastern part 
of the United States. Mr. Holler, who 
was formerly Chevrolet regional man- 
ager at Buffalo, succeeds J. C. Chick, 
recently appointed general sales manager 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Company. 


Fidalgo Drying Systems to 
O'Keefe 


The Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of drying sys- 
tems for paper-making machinery, has 
epoaintet the New York office of the 

O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
= he its advertising account. 


Now “Western Journal of 


, 
Surgery” 

The Western Journal of Surgery, 
Portland, has succeeded the Medical 
Sentinel, of that city. J. C. Hamilton, 
business manager of the Medical Senti- 
nel, will continue as business manager 
of the new publication. 


Chris-Craft to Brooke, Smith & 
French 


The Chris-Craft Corporation, Algonac, 
Mich., manufacturer of motorboats, has 
appointed Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Air Races to Be Advertised 
Chas. Dallas Reach, Newark, N. J., 
advertising agency, has been ap ointed 
to direct the advertising of the All 
Eastern ey Air Races, to be held 
at Trenton, N. J., October 18 and 19. 
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Postage 
Stamps as an Advertising 
Medium 


EPRESENTATIVE CELLER 

of Brooklyn, in a letter to 
Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown, offers for discussion “a 
plan that might give increased 
postal returns without placing any 
additional burdens upon first-class 
mail users.” 

The plan involves nothing other 
than the tapping of that inex- 
haustible reservoir—our national 
advertising budget. Says Repre- 
sentative Celler: 

“France, Germany and New Zea- 
land, I am told, sell the marginal 
space on stamp sheets to private 
enterprises for advertising their 
commodities. Bavaria and Italy 
have doubled the size of their 
stamps and sold the additional 
space to private concerns for ad- 
vertising purposes. For example, 
the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany purchased and used space on 
Italian stamps. 

“Other countries have used the 
back of stamps for the printing of 
advertisements. Some New Zea- 
land stamps have had on the back 
thereof, advertisements such as 
Beecham’s Pills, Sunlight Soap and 
other advertisements for clothing, 
coal, canned pickles, etc. Brazil, 
Salvador, Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala vie with one another in stamp 
advertising, particularly boasting 
that they raise the best coffee. 
Cancellation stencils are also used 
by various countries for advertis- 
ing purposes. Great Britain uses 
the slogan that ‘British goods are 
best... Our own Government has 
often used this medium for slogans, 
such as ‘Use Air Mail. It saves 
time’; ‘Join the Red Cross’; ‘Buy 
Liberty Bonds’; ‘Address your 
mail correctly.’ 

“We have been using the mails 
for advertising and propaganda 
purposes ever since the days of 
Franklin. Franklin, the first Post- 
master General of the Colonies, at 
the threshold of the Revolutionary 
War, changed his frank from 
‘Free—B. Franklin’ to ‘B. Free 
Franklin.’ 
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“Stamps, therefore, having often 
been used for advertising and edu- 
cational purposes, there is no reason 
why the Government could not get 
additional revenue therefrom. If 
the merchant has something to tell, 
let him tell it in part on a postage 
stamp, or on the margin or back 
thereof. Manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised products would 
quickly avail themselves of this 
opportunity.” 

Would they? 


J. W. Lee, Jr., Starts Own 


Advertising Business 

J. W. Lee, Jr., formerly president of 
The George L. Dyer Company, adver- 
tising agency, and, since the merger of 
that company with Olson and Enzin er, 
chairman of the board of the Dyer- 
zinger Company, Inc., has resigned 4 
an officer of that company. e has 
opened his own office in New York in 
the Chanin Building, suite 3810, where 
he will serve a number of advertisers 
in an advisory capacity. He will also 
act as a consultant in public relations, 
and do general publicity work. 


H. H. Hoyt, Manager, Dyer- 
Enzinger New York Office 


The Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, has appointed How- 
ard H. Hoyt vice-president. His head- 
quarters will be at the New York office, 
of which he will be manager. 

For the last nine years Mr. Hoyt has 
been an account executive in the New 
York office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
He also was, in addition, a member of 
the Chicago staff of the Ayer agency for 
two years. Mr. Hoyt was, at one time, 
sales manager of the Smith Motor Truck 
Company. 


Join National Radio Adver- 


tising, Inc. 

James L. Free, for the last two years 
associate Western manager of Forbes, 
New York, has joined the staff of Na 
tional Radio Advertising, Inc., at its 
Chicago headquarters. He was for 
merly with the Building Materials Pub- 
lishing Company and with Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., Chicago advertising agency 

Clyde Gordon, formerly commercial 
manager of radio station WTMJ, Mil 
waukee, has also joined the Chicago of- 
fice of National Radio Advertising, Inc., 
as an account executive. 


Miss H. L. Owens Joins 
Benton & Bowles 


Miss Henrietta L. Owens, for the last 
two years a member of the editorial 
staff of Time, New York, has joined 
the copy and ‘merchandising department 
of Benton & Bowles, New York adver- 
tising agency. 
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HE stock market collapsed a year 

ago. Florida’s real estate boom col- 
lapsed three years before. Not many 
Florida fortunes were swept away on 
Wall Street. The real estate boom got 
them first. 


Readjustments—and the climb back 
to normalcy followed the collapse of 
Florida’s boom—as three years later they 
] followed the stock crash. WORK—work 
and time restore prosperity after market 
bursts and boom bursts. In 1927 Florida 
went back to work—to its citrus—its 
winter vegetables—its timber and _ its 
phosphates. 

Today one of the greatest crops in his- 
tory is ripening in Florida’s groves—the 
largest acreage in history is prepared for 
its vegetables. At the heart of Florida’s 
productive area is Tampa. 


In the hearts of 120,000 Tampans is 
THE TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE. 


1930 Federal Census 
Tampa and suburbs. . .119,000 
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S. E. THOMASON, Publisher 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


The Beckwith Special Agency, 
National Representatives New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 

Atlanta, San Francisco. 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company, 
Chicago Representatives. 
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Plans Set 
for A. B. C. Week at 
Chicago 





A B. C. week at Chicago—an 
: annual event of seventeen 
years’ standing—this year brings 
together, during the week of Octo- 
ber 20-25, six out of the twenty- 
three groups in organized advertis- 
ing. 

The two-day meeting of the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations comes 
on Thursday and Friday, October 
23 and 24. Following last year’s 
procedure, the meeting ‘will start 
off with a general session at which 
the first event will be the reading 
of the president’s annual report. 
Two talks, one by John Benson, 
president of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies, and 
the other by Ralph Starr Butler, 
vice-president of the General Foods 
Corporation and a director of the 
Audit Bureau, are also scheduled 
for the opening session. 

Regular divisional meetings—ad- 
vertisers, advertising agents, mag- 
azines, newspapers, business papers 
and farm publications—will then 
occur on Thursday afternoon, with 
the general executive session for 
the adoption of resolutions and 
election of officers on Friday. As 
is generally known, the Bureau 
convention ends this year with this 
executive session, the annual ban- 
quet having been discontinued. 

On the two days preceding the 
Bureau meeting—Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 21 and 22— 
come the annual sessions of the 
Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion, the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation and the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities. 

The Agricultural Publishers will 
hold a board meeting on Tuesday, 
followed by the annual meeting and 
election of officers on Wednesday. 
In the afternoon an informal meet- 
ing of publishers will be held for 
the purpose of discussing an un- 
announced subject “of importance 
to the industry.” 

The 100,000 Group meeting, as 
usual, will be largely a closed dis- 
cussion of the problems of its 
members. In addition, the present 
program calls for talks by two 
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large national advertisers, as yet 
unannounced. 

The Inland Daily Press Associa 
tion announces a program feature: 
by talks by Louis Wiley, of the 
New York Times; Frederick A 
Tilton, third assistant postmaste: 
general, and W. E. MacFarlane. 
business manager of the Chicag 
Tribune. 

The Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association, Inc., will be 
in session for one day, Thursday 
October 23. According to word 
from Alvin R. Magee, vice-presi- 
dent of the group and program 
chairman for the coming meeting, 
both morning and afternoon ses 
sions will be devoted to floor dis- 
cussions of interest to newspaper 
executives. A noonday luncheon 
will be presided over by Don U. 
Bridge, of the Indianapolis News 
and president of the association 
There will be one speaker, M. F 
Rigby, advertising manager of the 
Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, who will talk on “Using News- 
paper Advertising to Quicken a 
Slow Market.” 

Following its custom of other 
years, the Western Council of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies will also hold a din- 
ner or meeting of some sort during 
A. B. C. week. 


Denver Agencies Merge 

The Cavally Advertisin Service, 
Denver, has merged with Ball & David 
son, Inc., advertising agency, also of 
that city. The combined organization 
will continue under the name of Ball & 
Davidson, Inc. Craig Davidson, presi 
dent of the Ball & Davidson agency, is 
president; Walter R. Eha, formerly 
manager of the Cavally agency, is vice 
president. Phillip H. Gray continues as 
vice-president, K. Jenkins as secretar) 
and A. N. Ritter as treasurer. 


C. F. Shriver Joins Kastor 
Agency 

Charles F. Shriver, formerly an ac- 
count executive with the Chicago office 
of Albert Frank & Company, Inc., has 
joined H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 


Candy Account to Charles C. 


Green 

Smith & Peters, Philadelphia, manu 
facturers of candies, have appointed th 
office at that city of the Charles C 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., to di 
rect their advertising account. 
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PREPARED 


AY Mu sTARDER 





of Prepared Mustard used in 


AMUSEMENT PARKS 


Here is a single concrete example of the 
vastness of “the Free-est Spending City in 
the World” and its rich markets! 


The parks—and they are but one of the 
many recreation centers of “Amusement 
Town”"—certainly bought a mountain of 
factory-prepared mustard last year, didn’t 
they? 


Remember, prepared mustard is only one 
of the great number of products used by 
the parks, the carnivals, the rodeos, the 
theatres, the motion picture industry 


You, too, can find new unsurpassed sell- 
ing possibilities for your product or service 


in this field, through the medium of its © 


“home - town newspaper,” 
“The Billboard.” Write for 





Glone These stems To! 
during the 1929 Season / 


RMS 
MOTORS 
PUMPS, All Kinds 
BELTING. 

LEATHER 
FIREWORKS 
STEEL LOCKERS 
TOWELS & LIN- 

ENS 


TRON FENCES 
MUSICAL EQUIP- 
MENT 





full details of the amazing 
influence of this 36-year-old 
publication 


Tiluminating! 
completed by 
show folks throughout the coun- 


uninitiated. 
analysis—no 


A survey recently 
Billboard among 


eblination whatsoever! 














25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 





“The Home Town Paper of the Free-est Spending City in the World” 
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The Largegss 
We Havive 





The 
PROGRESSIVE 


National Magazing Groce 
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edssue 
ver Published 


and the Sixth 
Reeord - Breaker 
of the Year 


— this year advertisers have invested more 
money in THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER than 
in any similar period in our history. 

The October issue is the largest in advertising 
pages and in advertisjng revenue that we have 
ever published. 


Seven out of the ten issues of 1930 have 
shown a gain over last year 

Six out of the ten issues made new rec- 
ords for all time 

The total for the year to date estab- 
lishes a new high figure for advertising 
volume 

Business on the books is greater than at 
any similar period in our history 


The present ‘‘battle of brands’”’ has put unusual 
emphasis on the necessity of winning and holding 
the interest of the jobber and the retailer. 


And this in turn is reflected in the growth of ad- ~ 


vertising volume in THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 
which is the recognized authority with the 75,000 
most important distributors in the grocery field. 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUPLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 


ROCER 


Grocery Trade 
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Announcing 


PAUL C. HUNTER 
as President and Publisher 
of 
SCREENLAND MAGAZINE, INC. 


45 West 45th Street 
New York 
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Architects Go Specific in Group 
Campaign 





Functions of Architects Explained in Direct-Mail Series 


Comp. ETITION is making the 
4 architectural profession § see 
: lvertising in the light of reason. 

t is breaking down the tabu which 
holds that it is unethical to employ 
advertising. In 1918 agitation 
caused a repeal of the canon of 
ethics of the American Institute of 
Architects which has prescribed 
that “it is unprofessional to adver- 
tise.” The code now provides that 
“all publicity of the standards, 
aims and progress of the profession 
is to be commended.” 

This is all right as far as it goes 
but it does not go far enough. 
There is a strong feeling within 
the profession that members also 
should be permitted and encour- 
aged to tell the public of the things 
which the architect does and how 
he does them. This sentiment was 
given voice in a plea made before 
the last convention of the Institute 
by Lancelot Sukert, president of 
the Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects.* He advocated group ad- 
vertising but such a policy was 
opposed by the publicity committee. 

In the meantime the profession 
is facing competition from real 
estate organizations which offer 
architectural services gratis and 
from the impression held by many 
builders that contractors will give 
what architectural counsel is neces- 
sary. The situation was described 
s “the most critical in the history 
of the profession.” Many mem- 
bers, it was said, are suffering 
from lack of work. 

Credit for being among the first 
to take up the cudgels for the pro- 
fession through a specific educa- 
tional campaign goes to the Illinois 
Society of Architects. It has 
started a State-wide campaign in 
the form of six direct-mail folders 
which are being mailed to a list of 
10,000 names. These will go once 
a month to judges, bankers, school 
authorities, real estate men and 


*“ Advertising Appeals to Architects— 
If it Is Free,” 
1 ) 
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other groups which influence the 
welfare of architects. 

The first folder in the series is 
entitled, “Just what does an archi- 
tect do for his client?” It explains 
there are five fundamental func- 
tions. A paragraph is devoted to 
each function in detail. 

A copy of the first folder was 
sent to members along with a letter 
from which the following is 
quoted; “For years, we've been 
complaining about the ignorance of 
the public—how little they under- 
stand the need and value f archi- 
tectural service. But no one, up 
to the present, has done very much 
about it.” This situation is the cue 
for the campaign. 

For example, in a letter enclosed 
with the first folder, real estate 
men are told: 


You will find the services of a 
competent trustworthy architect an 
important guarantee of the success 
of your building projects. And you 
— afford to operate without his 

o— But you should select him 
with care. 

ngage no one who is not able 
and willing to fulfil the duties of an 
architect as set forth in this folder. 
Remember, too, that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, that no man can 
do his best work if he is inade- 
quately paid. 


Evidence already has come to 
officers of the society which con- 
vinces them that this forward step 
justifies itself in results. Many 
business firms have expressed 
themselves in full accord with the 
campaign and offer to co-operate 
in every way possible. One build- 
ing authority wrote that he had 
always felt that the architectural 
profession had been a bit too retir- 
ing and high-hat and that to ad- 
vertise as a group was one of the 
most constructive things any archi- 
tectural society could undertake. 

The Illinois society does not ex- 
pect its job to be done overnight. 
Plans are under way for a further 
advertising effort to be started 
early in the fall as part of its 
year-after-year program. 





Adding Something to the 
Photographic I]lustration 


Ideas That Add Materially to the Effectiveness of Camera Illustrations 
and Give Them Stronger Display Value 


By W. Livingston Larned 


O many, many interesting and 

artistically important things can 
be done with photographs, as illus- 
trations, beyond the mere obvious 
use of a camera subject, sur- 
rounded, perhaps, by an engraver’s 
rule or a typical decorative border. 

It is said, and justly so, 
that not much should be 
added to a good photograph, 
lest the extra embellishment 
and fanciful accessories de- 
tract from it. But there are 
ways and means of improv- 
ing such photographs and 
increasing both their own in- 
herent charm and the selling 


plies an authentic sales appeal 
identified with the product? 

One of the most striking ex- 
amples of this method is to be 
found in a long-continued series of 
architectural magazine pages for 
Pennvernon window glass. I am 





story they embrace. That 
more of this is not done is a 
little surprising. 

Industrial and _business- 


ON BOTH SIDES 
ADE by & brandorw proces, the sew 


paper campaigns especially || M/puctcs' wes fee e ton an 






are likely to take on a cer- 
tain sameness when the un- 
embellished print is repro- 
duced exactly “as is,” for 
photographic competition in 
such mediums is exceedingly 
keen and they take on an 
inevitable measure of the 
commonplace as to both sub- 
ject and art technique. 

The rule has often been, 
in the past, to “dress up” 
photographs with decorations 
in pen and ink or other me- 
diums, with no attempt made 
to put an idea into such 
framing decorations. It is 
very likely that the criticism 


and hops flat throughout ins entire manatee | 


& make prompt deliveries. Let us send you 


Pennuernon 


flat drawn 
Window GLASS 
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Knowing How and Where to Break In upon 
a Photograph with a Mortise Is a Complex 


Problem 














$f sameness might be justified when 
this is done, and is in the majority 
of ifstances. The contrast of tech- 
niques does draw attention from 
the photograph. And there is not 
an ounce of practical salesmanship 
in such devices. 

But why not a “frame,” an 
added something which, far from 
complicating the illustration, act- 
nally makes it all the more pleas- 
ing to the eye and, in turn, sup- 
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featuring this advertiser, the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, in 
this article because it has so per 
sistently and continuously shown 
that the idea can be applied, never 
twice the same, campaign after 
campaign. It has not been done 
once or twice, and then given up, 
but has been made an identifying 
characteristic and feature of the 
technique of a year or more of 
advertising effort. 
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>Announcing 





ADVERTISING ; 
SELLING 


If You Sell 
the Building 
Field — 





TIMED 
mY THENEW bia 











Send for this Booklet 


The new Dodge Plan provides a simple, logical, job-by-job follow 
up of your most profitable selling opportunities . . . It is designed 
to meet the problems of selling the present spotty construction 
market which cannot profitably be sold with hit or miss methods... 


This plan enables you to: 


I1—LIMIT mailings of direct advertising and sales calls to active 
buyers on selected jobs, and 


2—TIME advertising and salesmen to arrive when buying decisions 
are being made. 


You reach each buying factor—architect, engineer, contractor, 
owner—on each job of the types you sell just when he is in the 
market for what you have to sell... The whole story of this sales- 
building, cost-reducing plan is given in the booklet, “Advertising 
and Selling Timed by the New Dodge Plan.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Address your request to Dodge Reports, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y 


F.w_ DODGE 


DODGE fil REPORTS 


CORPORATION 





F. W. DODGE CORPORATION—Co-ordinated Publications 
and Services for Buliding Sales in the Bylliding Field 
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The Drawn Parts of This Pennvernon Illustration « 
Add Strength and Individuality to It 


Something very close to genius 
is discoverable in these Penn- 
vernon layouts. They prove, 
among other things, that beautiful 
photographs can be improved upon 
because of the manner in which 
they are framed and “set off.” 

Some of the ideas employed, and 
the technical art methods essen- 
tial in arriving at similar results 
may be set down here, with bene- 
fit to those who are seeking new 
layout ideas. 

The fundamental point put across 
by Pennvernon is that flat drawn 
glass means clearer vision and a 
brighter product. There are no 
bows or defaced surfaces. There 
is no “right” and “wrong” side. 
This calls for pictures of various 
types of windows, industrial and 
otherwise, panes of glass in place, 
and pleasing scenes beyond. 

But merely to reproduce a pho- 
tographic study of a home window 
and a small portion of the sur- 
rounding woodwork might become 
commonplace in time. Then again, 
any photographer will assure you 
that it is all but impossible to tell 
such a story, via the average in- 
terior photograph. 

As seen through the clearest 
glass, the vistas outside would be 
necessarily misty, dim and uncer- 
tain and would, as a consequence, 
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defeat the primary pur- 
pose of the illustratio 
Whatever is seen 
through the glass must 
be crisply, sharply clear 
and vivid. It is an art 
problem arising in many 
campaigns and need not 
be confined, by a1 
means, to the Pennve 
non series. 

One unusually love 
page composition takes 
the form of an artistic 
window, curved at the 
top, Colonial as to styl 
It is made up of n 
merous small panes 
glass, as the steel 
wood framework is sir 
ply introduced. One sas 
is slightly ajar, being 
f that type, while t 
entire left-hand sash 
space is arbitrarily m« 
tised out, as white paper, to 
commodate the reading matter. 
forms a most satisfactory border 
for this purpose and in no wise de- 
tracts from either the illustrative 
material or from the correct “hal 
ance” of the composition, in a cot 


Another Effective Pennvernon Illustra- 
tion That Shows Up Better Than an 
Ordinary Photograph Ever Could 
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Pictures tell the story 
CONVINCINGLY 





Every detail of your product is easily shown 


Tue S. V.E. Picturol Projector is a sales aid used by 
hundreds of firms. It has stood the most severe tests 
in the field. It projects brilliant still pictures before 
your customers, 

Entire sales talk with charts and illustrations can 
be put on a roll of safety film small enough for vest 
pocket. Branch offices can have identical sales helps. 

Send for circular describing S. V. E. Picturol 
Projector in detail. Same type of machine is made 
to run automatically. Pocket-size edition (S. V. E. 
Jam Handy Pocket Explainer) shows small pictures 
on counter or at prospect’s desk. 

Why not clip the coupon now? 





Society ror Visuat Epucation, Inc. 
Dept. 3100, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 

I would like to know more about S.V.E. machines, especially the man- 
ually operated S.V.E. Picturol Projector (S.V.E. Jam Handy Explainer) 
illustrated above. 


0 Position — ” 
Company — __Address_ 


SS — = — 














| 








SOctetTy FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, paw \ /7 
7 5 l TH LASALLE STREET Z P ne AGO, peel /j 
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DYER-ENZINGER COMPANY + INC 


ANNOUNCES 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 


AS VICE-PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF ITS NEW YORK 


OFFICE 


285 Madison Avenoe, NEW YORK © Century Building, MILWAUKEE © Willoughby Tower, CHICAGO 
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positional sense. Knowing how and 
where to break in upon a photo- 
graph when a white mortise for 
ext is demanded is one of the com- 
plex problems to be met, always. 

A perfect camera study is often 
rudely marred by ill-advised mor- 
tise provision. Not always, nat- 
urally, is it necessary to intrude 
upon the illustration in this 
regard. The picture may 
be a complete unit, accom- 
panied by its decorative 
frame, but if the print can 
be made to dominate the 
entire space, it makes for 
a far more forceful com- 
position. 

The scene shown through 
the glass is as beautiful as 
it should be, to give visual 
charm and atmosphere to 
the subject—a gentle slope 
of shore running from a 
country house down to the 
sea, and a gnarled old fir 
tree, fashioned into singu- 
lar snarls and contours by 
the salt winds. 

Every detail of this pan- 
orama is crystal-clear. It 
is as if there were no glass 
at all, which is the adver- 
tiser’s story, in part at 
least. No such picture 
could have been actually 
photographed at a single 
camera shot. There are 
technical and mechanical 
reasons why it would be 
out of the question. After 
all the photographer has his limi- 
tations and it is here that the re- 
toucher and the imaginative artist 
must collaborate. 

Perhaps the easiest plan is to 
secure the best available photo- 
graph for the purpose, being cer- 
tain, in advance, that its perspective 
will conform to the additions 
which are to be made. The por- 
tion of the print to be used is sil- 
houetted and mounted upon heavy 
board. 

Now the artist draws over the 
photograph, using both pen and ink 
and Chinese white. Half tones of 
gray are likewise possibilities, and 
lamp black. To show, for exam- 
ple, an ornate window with its 
white enamel sash, would mean no 
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more than actually drawing this 
over the surface of the print. 
Such portions as show through the 
panes of glass are left exactly as 
they are—no flashes to suggest the 
glass, no high-lighting, no air- 
brush attempts at a. semi-trans- 
parent effect. 

The glass seems unusually bril- 


Men Who Hate Rubbers 


The Photograph Here Is Improved Materially 
by Special Artwork and Handling 


liant and clear and the scenery 
sharp because of this absence of 
any tampering with the original 
photograph. That is the simple 
secret. 

Where the decorative portions 
are sufficiently bold, it is some- 
times advisable to make a separate 
drawing in pen and ink, on thin, 
white paper, scissor out the parts 
which are to show through and 
mount this over the print. 

It is not always necessary to 
order combination plates in half- 
tone and line, which process is far 
more expensive. The entire origi- 
nal can be in wash, handled in a 
postery, simple, bold technique. 
Then again, the decorative addi- 
tions can be photographic as to 














technique, matching up with the 
photograph, but drawn by an art- 
ist. 

The cutting-out of whites on 
such surfaces is often required. 
Thus, in the Pennvernon page de- 
sign mentioned, the sash parts are 
in pure white. There is no screen 
over these sections of the illustra- 
tion. A special point to be made 
at this juncture is this: Subjects 
there are which defy any photog- 
rapher, even the most resourceful, 
but art additions will more than 
make up for such deficiencies and 
difficulties. 

The ornate sash of the Penn- 
vernon page constituted a decora- 
tive, yet a relevant frame for the 
photograph and was a border, a 
setting, and a selling idea. And it 
is of this type of combination pic- 
ture I speak throughout this article. 

In another of the same series, 
a different method was applied, 
which indicates how numerous are 
the combinations. A simpler home 
window is featured, in this in- 
stance, with decorative shutters to 
left and right of two large panes 
of glass in a more or less con- 
ventional sash. And these shutters 
are drawn in pen and ink, with 
dominating masses of solid black, 
poster-style. 
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A Buick Illustration—The Unusual Border Makes an Everyday Photo- 
graph a Picture of Distinction 
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The manner in which the decora- 
tive accessories frame the pleasing 
window-picture is most interesting 
They make it far more pleasing, 
as an advertising illustration, than 
it would be if used as a halftone 
throughout from a_ photograph 
which was all-inclusive. 

The camera study of a home 
yard and the country road running 
out from it is all very well, but 
the added strength and technical 
individuality supplied by the drawn 
parts supplies an atmosphere so far 
ahead of “just a photograph,” that 
there is really no comparison. 

But please keep in mind that it 
was a decorative idea made in- 
tensely practical. There was as 
much salesmanship in the frame 
as in the main illustration, while 
one automatically dovetailed with 
the other. It was necessary, in 
this case, to use combination plates 

No photographic subject need 
ever be commonplace and lacking 
in individuality, provided just such 
additions as those described have 
been made to the print. They are 
more than decorations—they are a 
logical part of the selling power 
of the composition, and that their 
art technique differs from _ the 
technique of the camera gives 
them just so much more value. 
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recognized as the outstanding 
football authority of the day. 
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The How and 
Why of Chain Growth 


(Continued from page 81) 
ship and variety of products that 
the chain is not equipped to supply. 


Building Materials and Lumber 


The chain lumber yard is not a 
particularly important problem in 
the building material and lumber 
field. This is largely because chain 
or “line yards,” as they are called, 
have been in operation for a great 
many years. “Line yards” have 
become a recognized, standard part 
of the system for distributing 
lumber throughout the country and 
for thirty-five years they have 
been considered important factors 
in building up this industry. 
There are eighty-eight chain lum- 
ber companies operating 733 line 
yards in the lumber field alone, but 
there are over 900 chains operating 
nearly 9,000 yards and plants dis- 
tributing lumber, building mate- 
rial, coal, ice, graig products, etc. 
In the independent field, there are 
some 27,573 retail outlets. 

The ownership of the chain yard 
is usually quite close to the man- 
agement. The chain yards func- 
tion much as do yards which are 
individually owned in the commu- 
nity. The only essential difference 
between the chain yard and the in- 
dividually owned yard is that the 
chain yard may be more efficiently 
managed. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the merchandising policies 
are very much alike. No antago- 
nism exists between the chain and 
the independent. Price cutting is 
a negligible factor. As a rule the 
chain prices are higher than those 
of the average independent. 


Cigars and Tobacco 


There are today sixty-six to- 
bacco chains controlling some 3,386 
stores. There are, however, 27,257 
independent retail outlets besides 
the thousands of other independent 
outlets where cigars and tobacco 
are-sold that cannot be classified 
here. Eliminating the United 
Cigar Stores and D. A. Schulte, 
we find twenty-five chain com- 
panies operating only three stores 
each, and twenty-five other chains 
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operating from four to ten stores 
each. The remaining fourteen 
chains of the entire list operate 
from eleven to twenty-five stores 
each. It is safe to assume that 
75 per cent of the chain companies 
in the cigar and tobacco field are 
local independent dealer organiza- 
tions which do not classify their 
stores as chain organizations. The 
United and Schulte chains control 
2,648 and 298 stores respectively. 

There are also a number of 
“co-operative buying” groups con- 
trolled by progressive jobbers who 
are gradually wresting the leader- 
ship from the chains. These “co 
operative” groups lead the retail 
industry in attempting to maintain 
prices and operate on a more effi- 
cient basis. In the last few years, 
the expansion of the outside chain 
interests to include the sale of 
tobacco products has_ re-acted 
heavily on the legitimate retail to- 
bacco industry, on both chain and 
independent alike. 

The independent’s _ retaliation 
against the new competition has 
been with the chains’ own weapon 


—price cutting. There has always 
been within the cigar business what 


is called a “private brand” trade, 
and many retailers independently 
and in groups, are featuring such 
merchandise to offset price cutting 
on the advertised lines. In the to- 
bacco field the large chains seem 
to have reached their peak. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


field, the independent, 
while he has felt the chain com- 
petition in some sections of the 
country, has been able to meet it 
successfully in every instance. 
There are only 146 chains operat- 
ing 884 stores so that chain devel- 
opment has not spread to any no- 
ticeable extent. 

Chain methods of operation show 
no new or unusual innovations and 
certainly no outstanding efficiency. 
Their only weapon has been price 
cutting and in those communities 
where they attempted it they were 
successfully met with the same 
weapon by organized groups of in- 
dependents. 


In _ this 


Confectionery 


The confectionery business 
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TOWN & COUNTRY announces the 
opening of Western offices with direct 
representation as follows: 


CHICAGO 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Robert H. Sanford 


Rodman Hanson 


DETROIT 
General Motors Building 


Frederic B. Cortis 


Mr. Cortis will be the direct repre- 
sentative for Michigan and Northern 
Ohio of HOME & FIELD, TOWN & 
COUNTRY and INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 


The Stuyvesant Publications 


October, 1930 
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A 
SALES PROMOTION JOB 
IS OPEN 


and the YounG Man who can fill it is 


assured of unusual opportunities 


canno 
the c 
indep 
over 70 years, needs a young man to make field contacts with Th 
, , . . will I 
prospective customers. He will have nothing to sell but ideas the 


A leading paper manufacturer, highly rated and established 


—and will be expected to have ideas of his own. He must 


be a “self starter.” The job calls for an understanding and Th 
. . . . . . “> . Suc ce: 
appreciation of printing,and while creative ability will be an It is 
chain 
succe: 


asset, it is not in any sense a desk job. The job calls for long 


hours in the field, and occasional traveling may be required. - ~ 
nat ¢ 
The salary paid will be adequate. returt 
eimcie 
able 

THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE JOB ARE THESE ~~ 
or Al 


1. At least 25 years of age. We 


2. Must have successfully 
sold either printing or 
lithography. 


. Advertising agency expe- still 
rience would be an asset. pende 
years, 
has s] 
Please give full details in your first letter. We are only the p 
. . e . mncrea 
interested in men who have the required experience. able ¢ 
chain 
Cha 
official of this company. rule n 
indepe 
Address “X,” Box 54, Printers’ Ink. a . 
itse lf 
$10n 
chains 
Drug 


Your letter will receive personal consideration from an 


The members of our own organization know that this advertisement is being run 
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not suffered any great inroads 
from the chains. There are only 
126 companies operating 1,014 
units as compared with some 839,- 
097 retail confectioners. Of the 
126 chain confectioners, fifty-five 
operate three stores each, while 
fifty chains operate from four to 
ten stores. The largest candy chain 
is Loft, Incorporated, a consolida- 
tion merger of the Loft, Happiness 
and Mirror companies, now con- 
trolling 175 stores with combined 
assets in excess of $20, 000,000, and 
combined total sales in excess of 
$18,000,000. 

The chain can always buy some 
sort of goods at its own price. 
Therefore, the better manufacturer 
cannot afford to discriminate against 
the chain, although he favors the 
ind lependent. 

here is no indication that chains 
will become a dominating factor in 
the confectionery field. 


Drug Stores 


There are but few outstanding 
successes in the chain drug field. 
It is difficult to determine whether 
chain drug stores have been a 
success. The margin of profit the 
chains in this field earn is so small 
that capital has had an inadequate 
return on its investment. All the 
efficiency methods have not been 
able to displace the neighborhood 
druggist who is an accepted part 
of American life. 

We have 647 chain companies 
operating 5,102 stores as compared 
with the 56,869 retail druggists. 
Five hundred and eighty-nine com- 
panies out of the total of 647 chain 
organizations, or 90 per cent, may 
still be considered as local inde- 
pendent operators. In the last few 
years, chain growth in this field 
has slowed down considerably and 
the position of the independent is 
increasing in strength so that he is 
able to cope with even the largest 
chain organizations today. 

Chain operating costs are as a 
rule much higher than those of the 
independents. The chain’s invest- 
ment in stocks, fixtures and lease- 
holds is tremendous. This is in 
itself a great handicap to expan- 
sion. The two most important 
chains are Liggetts, controlled by 
Drug Inc., operating over 600 
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stores, and Walgreen, with some 
400 stores. 

Chain drug stores have built 
up their business principally on 
price cutting and introducing new 
merchandising methods in other 
lines of merchandise. Their bulk 
business is dependent mostly on 
transient trade. The independent 
druggist, from all indications, is 
not worrying much about chain 
competition. He is able to meet 
the chain’s price-cutting methods 
with the aid of his co-operative 
buying associations. 


Electrical Appliances 


From the number of parent 
chain companies and the units they 
operate, it is pretty evident that 
so far the chain has not appeared 
as a problem in merchandising 
electrical appliances. In fact, so 
insignificant a factor does the 
chain represent that leaders in the 
electrical field have no definite 
information on the subject. At 
present we know of _ thirty- 
three chains operating 464 stores. 
Twenty-two of these parent chain 
organizations, or 6624 per cent of 
them, operate from three to ten 
units. 

There is, of course, the power 
or utility company that operates 
branch retail or chain stores. 
But since these branches exist for 
the purpose of receiving payments, 
applications, complaints, etc., in 
connection with the service the 
power company renders, and also 
because these power companies act 
as demonstrators and_ display 
houses for the electrical manufac- 
turer, they can hardly be placed in 
the chain category. 

The most powerful chains are in 
the wholesale field. 

At present the chain jobbers 
plus their affiliated houses control 
32.72 per cent and the independent 
jobbers 67.27 per cent of the 
country’s total business. There ex- 
ists, however, a spirit of co- 
operation between the independent 
dealers, chain jobbers and regular 
independent organizations. The 
mail-order chains merchandise 
electrical goods to some extent, but 
their total volume is considered 
negligible. Electrical products 
require not only special salesman- 
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ship, but special service and 
technical knowledge. The 5-and- 
10-cent stores merchandise specialty 
electrical products with price the 
main consideration, but it is rea- 
sonably certain that it will con- 
stitute but a very small fraction 
of the annual electrical goods 
business. 


Five and Ten Cent Store 


Five and ten cent store merchan- 
dising is distinctly a chain develop- 
ment. It originated with Frank 
W. Woolworth in 1879, and today 
the field is one of the best organ- 
ized and among the largest dis- 
tributors of popular-priced mer- 
chandise, with a volume of over a 
billion dollars annually. 

There are 336 chains operating 
7,585 stores. One hundred and 
sixty-one chains operate only three 
stores each, while 121 chains oper- 
ate from four to ten stores each. 
While the 282 chains, or 82 per 
cent may still be classified as in- 
dependent operators, nevertheless 


the remaining fifty-four chains 
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dominate the field. Twenty-nine 
chains operate from eleven to 
twenty-five stores ; ten chains oper- 
ate from twenty-six to fifty stores 
each; three chains operate from 
fifty-one to 100 stores each; nine 
chains operate from 101 to 500 
stores each; two chains operate 
from 501 to 1,000 stores each, and 
one chain—the F. W. Woolworth 
Co.—operates 1,879 stores. 

In this field the chain leads and 
the independent follows. Every 
innovation, every development in- 
troduced in modern merchandising 
has been inaugurated by the chain. 
It. is probably one of the best or- 
ganized and has been one of the 
most profitable fields for chain de- 
velopment in the entire chain class- 
ification. 

The competition is more keen be- 
tween chains. It is a common sight 
to see four or five of the leading 
five and ten cent chain stores either 
next to one another or on the same 
street, ‘competing for the business 
Whether or not chains have 
reached their peak in this field is 





RADIO 





Chicago 








WHO? 


A stove company maintains a radio 
cooking school for one hour each week 
during the morning. A recent check- 
up showed an actual membership in 
this school of 35,000 women, while it 
was estimated that approximately 
four times that many listened. in. The 
cost of securing new members is four 
cents each. 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 


Chrysler Building, New York 


Philadelphia 


Detroit Boston Dallas 
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“Feeding the Dakotas” 


We have completed a record of the 
food purchasing habits of Dakota farm 
people—and checked it with the definite 
experiences of merchants, wholesalers 
and jobbers. 


Our food facts do not wholly 
agree with other information com- 
piled with the same objective, but 
because of the care with which 
our records have been prepared, 
checked and double checked, we 
believe they exactly reflect the 
true situation regarding food pur- 
chases by Dakota farmers. 


If you want these facts—this record 
of food purchasing habits—use the 
coupon. 


THE DAKOTA FARMER 


ABERDEEN, S. D. - - FARGO, N. D. 





‘*The Home Farm fFaper of the Dakotas’”’ 











THE DAKOTA FARMER, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Please send me without obligation a copy of “Feeding 
The Dakotas.” 


RE: 2 Fi consnsvaseaks Uheb-onkasbkewesenseeeetemeens 


Business Connection 
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DEAR GIL: 


We hope a lot of people will read | 
these letters over your shoulder. | 
Let ‘em, Gil. They're written to 
you, but they're meant for sellers 

of things. You see all of these | 
sellers of things need advertising| 


that can sell. Some of them have 
it. Some haven't. Some of them | 
will need us. We need one or two 

or three of them. They need ad- 
vertising that is fighting advertis- 
ing, written with copy that is 
interesting and as deadly in 
earnest as shirt sleeves and stub- 
bornness can make it. Copy like 
that would make their advertising 
pay. If you'll listen Gil, and let | 
them listen and look over your | 
shoulder, we'll whisper things to | 
you, and to them. There'll be some, | 
one or two or three, who'll read | 
and understand and smile and— 
isn't that reason enough for you 
to let them read your letters, Gil? 


OREN ARBOGUST 
* ADVERTISING + 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








still a moot question. From an 
analysis of both the chain’s and in- 
dependent’s position, it does not 
appear that the present system o/ 
chain domination in this field will 
be changed in the future. 


Florists 


Conditions in this field have not 
been favorable for the operatio: 
of chains. There are only forty- 
three chain companies operating 
166 florist shops. In pretty nearly 
every case however, these cannot 
be classed as chains in the accepted 
sense. Thirty-one out of th 
forty-three parent-chain companies 
operate only three shops and eleven 
chains from four to ten shops 
Only one chain in the country 
operates up to twenty-five shops 
There are a total_of 13,544 inde- 
pendent florist shops in the U. S 

The reason why chain expan- 
sion in this field has not prospered, 
is because service and artistry ari 
essential in the sale of flowers and 
price alone is not of paramount 
importance. 


Furniture 


Chain stores constitute less of 
a problem in the furniture field 
than in probably any other major 
field of merchandising. There are 
only 159 chain companies operat- 
ing 904 furniture stores through- 
out the country, as compared with 
some 27,139 independent retailers; 
eighty-one parent chains operate 
three stores each, while sixty-five 
chains operate from four to ten 
stores each. In other words, 
per cent of the chain-store opera- 
tors can still be classed as inde- 
pendent operators. Of the remain- 
ing thirteen chain organizations, 
nine chains control from eleven to 
twenty-five stores, two chains oper- 
rate from twenty-six to fifty 
stores, while two others from 
fifty-one to 100 stores. 

One reason chain stores will 
never seriously menace the furni- 
ture business is that it costs a 
chain as much to sell furniture as 
the independent—an average of 35 
per cent. In fact, most chain 
stores in this field have a higher 
overhead than the independent 
stores. 

The industry has been more up- 
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t by the entrance of Montgomery | 


\Vard and Sears, Roebuck, than 
all the other chains combined. 
More than 100 syndicate buying 
sociations comprising about 1,500 
wes have been created, largely 
a result of the rise of the mail- 
rder chains. These stores pool 
their orders on their specials to 
tain 20 to 25 per cent discounts. 
hese buying associations are said 
» be placing much smaller orders 
than promised when the special dis- 
uunts were agreed upon. 
The mail-order chains can never 
ompete with the high-class, well 
rganized retail store. The price 
nges and design assortment found 
the mail-order stores are such 
that any live-wire dealer can open 
a fine store next door and conduct 
1 successful business. 
7 * * 
In the next article we shall con- 
tinue our analysis of the rest of the 
important retail fields. 


H. D. Taylor Joins Gale & 
Pietsch Agency 


Howard D. Taylor, formerly copy 
ef of Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
Gale & Pietsch, Inc., advertising agency 
f that city, as copy writer and account 
rector. He was, at one time, with 

W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


A. N. Hosking, Jr., with 


“True Story Magazine” 
Arthur N. Hosking, Jr., formerly 
with the .sales staff of the Delineator 
ind, prior to that, with Liberty, has 
ned the New York sales staff of True 
wy Magazine, New York. 


Ad , 

Appoints O’Keefe Agency 
Herman H. Sticht & Company, New 
electrical and industrial instru- 
nts, have appointed the New York 
fice of the P. F. O'Keefe Advertising 
\gency, Inc., to direct their advertising 
unt. Business papers and direct 

| will be used. 


Seed Account to McJunkin 
Agency 

he Warren-Teed Seed Company, 

cago, has placed its advertising ac- 

t with the McJunkin Advertising 

pany, advertising agency of that 


Walter J. Thompson, formerly service 
esentative of the International Rail- 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
d the, Robert K. Dorn Advertising 
cy, of that city. 





G. B. SEE—A TYPICAL 

GENERAL BUILDING 

CONTRACTOR—A 

TYPICAL SUBSCRIBER 
TO “G. B. Cc.” 


v 
G. B. SEE says— 


“| thought the old Packard 
was a trifle bumpy yesterday. 
The gauge showed that the 
garage man must have 
thought he was pumping up 
a Zeppelin. 
“It’s just the same with a 
lot of salesmen who want 
to do business with me. 
They seem to follow the 
architect like a hound and 
remember about me when 
it’s too late. | wonder who 
they think does the buying, 
anyway. 
“They ought to come around 
early in the job, when I'm 
talking with the architect 
and the owner and we are 
selecting materials and 
equipment. 
“When | run a_ hundred 
miles before | find my tires 
are nearly busting, it’s too 
late and the damage is done. 
“And when salesmen come 
around after important de- 
cisions have been made, they 
just lose the business, that's 
all!" 
GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR — the 
only magazine published 
specifically for the 
LARGER building 


contractor 


GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 


MEMBER OF A.B.C. & A.B.P., INC. 
119 West 40th Street 


New York 
F.W. DODGE 


it 


CORPORATION 
COORDINATED PUBLICATIONS 
AND SERVICES FOR BUILDING 
SALES IN THE BUILDING FIELD 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 


Greatest outlet for house 
and home furnishings 
are the department store 
and the departmentized 
home furnishings store. 
These large-scale dis- 
tributors can be influ- 
enced by the use of one 
publication, for manage- 
ment and buying execu- 
tives read 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 


8 East 13th Street, New York 

















talks. Type talks. Talking 
against each other they 
make a noisy jargon. In 
harmony, they become a 
duet climbing the range 
like a piccolo to reach 
the high note of sales. 
Many of our friends call 
us “harmonizers of type.” 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Fine Typography 


VANderbilt 228 E. 45th 
8874 New York 
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Mail Advertising 
Service Group Elects 
Marshall 


HOSE attending the annual 
meeting of the Mail Advertis 
ing Service Association, held just 
prior to the convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa 
tion, at Milwaukee last week, de- 
cided, as did the latter organization, 
that something definite must be 
done about the present agitation to 
ward a 2'%4-cent first-class postag« 
rate. As an association of lette: 
producers, they agreed to back the 
National Council of Business Mai! 
Users both financially and by per 
sonal campaigning in their ow: 
communities as well as among their 
own Congressional representatives 
A fund of several hundred dollars 
was raised at the meeting, all of 
which will be turned over to the 
National Council. 
In addition to the present postal 
situation, the program of this year’s 
convention consisted of some 


| twenty talks on the various prob- 


lems of the letter producer. Fol- 
lowing its custom of selecting by 
vote the most profitable talk on the 
program, the delegates this year 
gave first honors to E. W. Husen’s 
“Making a Small Letter Business 
Grow.” 

The newly elected president of 
the Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation is Robert G. Marshall, of 
the Marshall Letter Company, Chi 
cago. The other officers, all of 
whom are re-elections from the 
preceding year, are: vice-president, 
E. W. Husen, Detroit; Canadian 
vice-president, Percy G. Cherry, 
Toronto; Western vice-president, 
H. B. Heiden, Seattle; treasurer, 
Lena E. Hauser, New York. Thi 
three new directors include the new 
president and D. H. Fleischer, of 
St. Louis, who were re-elected, and 
Ernest Krieg, of Minneapolis. 


Grace & Holliday Appoint 
E. R. Wade 


Edward R. Wade has been appointed 
to the executive staff of the Detroit of 
fice of Grace & Holliday, advertising 
counsel. He was formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Erwin, ~Wasey & 
Company and, more recently, with 7/« 
American Weekly 
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Friendly and Katz to Direct 
Charity Fund Group 


Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
the New York Sun, and George R. 
.atz, of the E. Katz Special Advertis 
g Agency, publishers’ representative, 
New York, are division heads of the 
ivertising group of the business men’s 
uncil of the Dedesation for the Sup- 
rt of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 
wty members of this group have vol- 
teered to call upon 400 persons dur- 
the 1930 campaign of the Feder- 
ion. The object of this year’s cam- 
ign is to erase a $2,221,000 deficit on 
budget of $5,499,000. The quota of 
the advertising group is $15,000. 


C. P. Hasbrook Heads Rich- 
mond Community Campaign 


Charles Phillips Hasbrook, publisher 
the Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, 
is been appointed chairman of the 1930 
chmond Community Fund campaign, 

vhich will be carried on from October 
to November 10. 


Death of R. A. Steitz 


Robert A. Steitz, vice- 
es manager of the Barnes-Crosby 
mpany, Chicago engraving firm, died 
t that city recently. He had been with 
company for many years, almost 
nee the date it was organized. He 
vas fifty-four years old at the time of 
death 


president and 


Mersman Tables to Sun 

Agency 

[he Mersman Brothers Corporation, 

elina, Ohio, manufacturer of Mersman 

les, has appointed the Sun Advertis- 

ing Company, Toledo, to direct its ad- 

rtising account. Business papers and 
rect mail will be used. 


Cigar Account to Porter 
Agency 
The S. S. Pierce Company, Boston, 
appointed The Porter Corporation, 
ertising agency A that city, to direct 
eee Overland cigars. 
wspapers will te us used. 


Charlton on Appointed 


arlton Keen, vice-president and_ac- 
nt -executive of Groves-Keen, Inc., 
nta advertising agency, has been 
ted as professor of advertising of 
Evening School of Commerce of 
Georgia School of Technology, At- 
i 


Esther M. Ames with Gale & 
Pietsch 


sther M, Ames, previously Eastern 

esentative of Child Life, has joined | 
New York office of Gale & Pietsch, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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an You 





elp These Men 





conomize ? 





In the insurance business 
there are 24,000* executives 
who control over 24 billions 
of dollars of assets. 


They need service; equip- 
ment—aid or tools—to help 
them save time—to operate 
the vast business of insur- 
ance more economically. 


Show these keen executives 
how you can help—use the 
only exclusively financial and 
credit magazine in the insur- 
ance world. 


Write the advertising de- 
partment for a circulation 
analysis. 


* Approximately. 


BEST’S 


| INSURANCE NEWS 


| 75 Fulton St. 


Published Since 1899 
New York 
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How Telechron 
Reached Its Marketing 
Goal 


(Continued from page 8) 
ent that Telechron timing was an 
important innovation in clock-mak- 
ing, the Revere company, which 
was producing non-competing chime 
and strike clocks, arranged with us 
to utilize our synchronous motors. 
As chime clocks would, in our 
opinion, supplement our line of 
household time-pieces, we  wel- 
comed the arrangement, with the 
result that the sales and ‘advertis- 
ing of the two companies have gone 
along together. 

That is, the name Telechron has 
become better known because the 
Revere company as well as our 
concern has been telling about the 
motors in its advertising and 
through its dealers. Thus, although 
each of us advertises and distrib- 
utes individually, our joint promo- 
tion on Telechron is considerably 
more than we alone could provide. 

A further sidelight on this co- 
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operative idea of marketing is ou 
relation to the General Electri 
Company which, using our produc 
for industrial devices, has deter 
mined to tackle the home field as 
well by using our motors in a clock 
to appear under its own name. Thi 
puts a third concern into the 193/ 
advertising picture. 

Thus this year’s Telechron ad 
vertising actually consists of our 
own, which is widespread, th 
Revere company’s, which is inten 
sive, and that of the General Ele 
tric Company, whose strong cop 
will tell about the Telechron move 
ment in its branded clocks. B 
co-operatively working this wa 
with other concerns, we are tripling 
our own advertising effectiveness 
a plan which many manufacturers 
in times past have sought when 
they voiced a desire for competi- 
tors to help educate their publi: 

With 1930’s increased advertis 
ing effort aimed to capitalize the 
consumer market which we had 
been long in building, we changed 
our copy appeal. From one selling 
the idea of electric timing, it has 
become one selling the idea oi 





**T cannot undertake to develop any particular 
kind of advertising for the sake of gaining, re- 
taining, or regaining the recognition or approval 
of any one publisher or body of publishers.”’ 


I began my advertising agency enterprise back in 1919 on the 
above principle and that flag was still flying at the mast-head 


when I dropped out of agency practice in 1929. 


I could not 


conscientiously continue in view of the autocratic conditions 


imposed by some of the powerful publishers. 


As I weighed the 


situation, these conditions, added to other problems of the small 


advertising agency, 


made progress discouragingly difficult, if 


not impossible, for one of my ideals. 


The full story is told in my new book, which will carry the 
title of “RECOGNITION—Ten Years of the Ups and Downs 


of an Advertising Agent.” 
for sale early in 1931. 


S. ROLAND HALL 


COLLEGE HILL 


It should be complete and ready 
No time now for correspondence about it. 


EASTON, PA. 
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Telechron clocks. From the gen- 


eral to the specific. 

Now we have reached the mar- 
keting goal wé aimed at years ago 

first, by co-operating with public 

itility groups to show how they 
could profit themselves and serve 
their consumers by installing pri- 
mary apparatus to operate our 
clocks; second, by co-operating 
with other manufacturers in our 
field to advertise and merchandise 
ur branded Telechron product to 
the consumer. 


Crowninshield Ties Grantland 
Rice for Condé Nast Cup 


Frank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity 
uir, won both low gross and low net from 
i field of fifty-one at the fall tourna- 
ent of the Condé Nast Publications at 

Vinged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 

Y. on September: 30. His gross of 

5 for 27 holes gives him a leg on the 
Condé Nast cup, with Grantland Rice, 

itor of The American Golfer, who 

n the spring tournament. 

The low net award was given to 
Iloward D. Wheeler, manager of the 
Condé Nast Syndicate, whose 158-45-113 
for twenty-seven holes was second to 
Crowninshield’s 135-23-112. 

Crowninshield also won the first of 
the thirteen flights, with W. E. Beck 
rle, treasurer, runner-up. 

Winners and runners-up in the other 

ghts, were in order: 

Second—Frank F. Soule, Western 

unager; L. D. Fernald, assistant gen- 

il manager. 

Third — Joseph Jennings, auditor; 
George Newman, office manager. 

Fourth—A. L. Dewar, Jr., Philadel- 
phia representative; John Hanrahan, 
guest. 

Fifth—Howard Wheeler; Fred Steid- 

ger, make-up department. 

Sixth—J. T. Meehan, representative, 
Vanity Fair; T. D. Griffiths, assistant 

inager, Vogue Pattern Service. 

Seventh—Warren Chamberlain, rep- 
resentative, Vogue; Thomas L. Masson, 
Ir.. New England representative. 

Eighth—Alexander Sniffen, art de- 

rtment; Charles Palmer, subscription 
epartment. 

Ninth—William Stowell, otpemiong 

inager, Vogue Pattern Book; Cc. 

Slagle, Eastern advertising ce 

e American Golfer. 

Tenth—William A. Davenport, New 
England representative; C. erritt, 
Condé Nast Press. 

Eleventh—Clayton Cousens, represen- 
itive, House & Garden; Sherman Rav- 
erson, art department. 

_Twelfth— William Swaney, represen- 

ive, Vanity Fair; Joseph J. Lane, 
manager departmental advertising. 


The advertising agency of Virgil L. 
Rankin, San Jose, Calif., has taken 
over the business of the Anthony Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, and is now 
located at 713 First National Bank 
Building. 
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WHEN 


Should we go 
on the air... 


and HOW? 


LTHOUGH daytime broad- 
casting offers a golden oppor- 
tunity for advertisers to reach the 
family purchasing agent while in 
receptive mood, very little is at 
present known of this daytime wo- 
man audience, Accurate, authen- 
tic information is needed by every 
advertising agency, every pres- 
ent and prospective radio adver- 
tiser, every broadcasting station. 
For the benefit of all concerned 
- and with the approval of 
some of the most important 
broadcasters and advertising 
agencies . . . we are undertak- 
ing a basic study of the woman 
in her home and her relation 
to daytime broadcasting. This 
research has been put on a co- 
operative basis to make possible 
its conduct on a national scale. 
Write for further information 
and terms of subscription. 


ARNOLD 
Research Service 
45 West 45th Street, New York 


A World Survey of 
Modern Art in Business 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, Sir William 
Crawford, Professor H. K. Frenzel and 
M. Tolmer select and criticize the 
best advertising of the United States, 
England, Germany and France in 


Modern Publicity 


The 1930 Annual of Commercial Art* 
Just Published 











Lavishly illustrated in color, 


tone and line 
Wrappers $3.00 Cloth $4.50 


From your bookseller, or 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
ublisher 


475 Fifth Avenue New York 





*An international illustrated monthly devoted 
to the application of the visual arts to business 
and industry. Indispensable if you buy, sell 
or create advertising. Fifty cents the copy; 
five dollars the year. 
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No A few weeks ago, 
Panaceas the suggestion 

was advanced in 
certain quarters, that a movement 
be started to encourage the ad- 
vance placing of orders for raw 
materials by leading manufactur- 
ers. Reference was made to the 
fact that the president of the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany had requested the operating 
heads of subsidiaries to anticipate 
requirements and that the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration had placed a substantial 
order for copper. 

It is an interesting commentary 
on the change in public attitude 
that the recommendation that this 
be broadened into a general move- 
ment was promptly squashed. A 
year ago, such a suggestion would 
have been’ enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. There would have been a 
fanfare of trumpets and every- 
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body would have got terribly ex- 
cited. In the excitement, it would 
have been forgotten that a surplus 
is a surplus, regardless of whose 
hands it may happen to rest in. 

Today it is realized that nothing 
is of any lasting avail that is not 
based on sound economic law. This 
comprehension of. the fact that a 
depression is brought about by 
flouting sane rules of business 
procedure and that there is no way 
to avoid paying the piper for such 
recklessness is a decidedly encour- 
aging sign. 

It indicates that, as a nation, we 
are no longer looking for panaceas. 
We now know that hip-hip-hooray 
campaigns can be positively dan- 
gerous. We realize that, just as 
an individual who is organically 
sound may become dreadfully ill, 
so a business structure that is fun- 
damentally sound may _ become 
alarmingly shaky. And, having 
grasped that much, we have gone 
a step further and proceeded on 
the assumption that the only way 
to strengthen a shaky foundation 
is to shore up the underpinning. 

All this means that the country 
has forsaken slogans as a road out 
of the morass and is settling down 
to hard work and sensible econ- 
omy. This is the only straight 
road to prosperity. 


Poverty When President 
Hoover changed 


Can’t Buy ; 
his prepared 
Merchandise speech at the last 


minute to challenge a speaker at 
the bankers’ convention who sug- 
gested a géneral cut in living 
standards, he made a clear state- 
ment of the close relation between 
wages, advertising and purchasing 


power. 
He said: 


The whole purpose and ideal of 
this economic system, which is dis- 
tinctive of our country, iis to in- 
crease the standard of living by th 
adoption and the constantly widen- 
ing diffusion of invention and dis 
covery amongst the whole of our 
people. 

Any retreat from our American 
philosophy of constantly increasing 
standards of living becomes a retreat 
into perpetual unemployment and the 
acceptance of a cesspool of poverty 
for some large part of our people. 


Aside from the humanitarian as- 
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pect of the case, it is sound busi- 
ness policy for leaders in industry 
employing millious cf workers to 
touch wages last, to make every 
effort to cut overhead by improv- 
ing equipment, eliminating waste 
and maintaining the wages of pro- 
ducers. 

Merchandise can’t be sold in 
“cesspools of poverty” to which 
some of the bitter-end deflationists 
would lead the country by their hue 
and cry for a general cut in all 
wages. 

Advertising has set up goals of 
desire for the masses to strive for 
aml has made it possible tor skilled 
workmen, adding value to the 
products of industry, to secure the 
comforts of life and some of the 
luxuries. 

The sort of philosophy that 
would drive the country back to 
candle-light, buggies and a general 
ripping out of bathtubs, has no 
place in an economic system that 
is a sound instrument for the so- 
cial advancement of a great people. 

Printers’ INK has recently car- 
ried in its columns the views of 
leaders of industry who believe in 
the economic soundness of a high 
wage level even in the midst of a 
commodity decline. 

The relation between this view- 
point and the whole business of ad- 
vertising is close and obvious. 

Advertising has no place in a 
world that is to slide backward. It 
has had a vital and important part 
in raising the living standards of 
the masses of our fellow citizens. 
It will remain a vital part of the 
economic process unless the world 
is to revert to a period approximat- 
ing the dark ages, for a big ma- 
chine started backward, downhill, 
is hard to stop at any given point. 


Certain organiza- 
Secret tions of so-called 
independent __re- 

Rebates tailers are seek- 
ing to have the Capper-Kelly price 
maintenance bill amended so as to 
prohibit the granting of secret re- 
bates, discounts and allowances by 
manufacturers, canners and pack- 
er 


Abolish 


Impetus has been given the move- 
ment by the publication of an ar- 


ticle entitled: “How Quantity Dis- 
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count Evils Are Hurting Business 
Today,” in the August 21 issue 
of Printers’ Ink. The article 
was written, not for purposes of 
agitation, but to give manufactur- 
ers an accurate picture of the evils 
that the exigencies of competition 
have forced upon the quantity dis- 
count system. It has been taken 
up by retailers’ publications, how- 
ever, and these have brought it to 
the attention of Senator Arthur 
Capper with the urgent suggestion 
that he and Congressman Kelly 
incorporate remedial provisions in 
their bill, final action upon which 
is hoped for by the bill’s propon- 
ents at the forthcoming session of 
Congress. 

We are not, and have not been, 
particularly keen about the modern 
habit of rushing to Congress and 
to State legislatures for laws to 
correct this and that in business. 
Much legislation of the sort is mis- 
chievous and is plainly designed to 
bolster up weak factors in business 
that have no economic reason for 
existing and could not exist if left 
to their own resources. It has 
seemed to us that economic law, 
which is always just and impartial 
and never makes a mistake, should 
be allowed to work out business 
problems in its own way. 

Nevertheless, upon occasions, 
there are some advantages in leg- 
islative enactment, and the secret 
rebate proposition may supply one 
of these occasions. 

There are plenty of people who 
honestly cannot see how secret re- 
bates and allowances in the selling 
of merchandise can be stopped by 
Government action. But there 
were just as many who thought 
the Government could not stop re- 
bates in freight rates. But it did; 
easily, too. 

Some manufacturers have got 
themselves into such a muddle by 
the use of rebates and allowances 
under various guises that they 
would probably welcome legisla- 
tion forcing them to quit—some- 
thing they would be more than 
glad to do voluntarily. Sometimes 
the services of a czar are neces- 
sary to end abuses in business. 
Perhaps, in this instance, if manu- 
facturers are unable to trust each 
other sufficiently to get together 
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on an agreement abolishing rebates 
and allowances—or if, as is more 
likely the case, they are unable to 
do so—then Uncle Sam likely will 
have to step in and wield the big 
stick. He may do it in blunder- 


ing fashion, but at worst, he can- 
not make things much more com- 
plicated than they are now. 


Where The _ resignation 
Testimonials ©, Dr, Shirley 
W. Wynne, 
Lead Health Commis- 
sioner of the City of New York, 
from the New York County Medi- 
cal Society because of a reported 
investigation into his published en- 
dorsement of Colgate’s Toothpaste 
is a natural outgrowth of the abuse 
of testimonials engaged in by cer- 
tain national advertisers. 

In this particular case Dr. 
Wynne issued a merited endorse- 
ment of a meritorious product. 
Dentifrice advertising for many 
years has frequently invaded the 
field of fraudulent claims—so much 
so, indeed, that reputable dentists 
have been seriously exercised and 
have taken steps to discourage this 
type of advertising. During all 
these years Colgate has refrained 
scrupulously from making any 
wild claims and has stuck to the 
basic truth that a dentifrice is a 
cleansing and not a_ curative 
agency. Dr. Wynne’s testimonial 
was merely a reiteration of this 
truth. 

However, the purchased testimo- 
nial has enjoyed such a shady repu- 
tation that even Dr. Wynne’s en- 
dorsement of Colgate’s contention 
aroused the opposition of the medi- 
cal profession. Printers’ INK has 
long contended that the unethical 
advertiser not only hurts himself 
but also damages those advertisers 
who have tried to remain ethical. 
The Wynne-Colgate incident is 
striking proof of this fact. 

The current controversy is also 
proof of another contention often 
made by Printers’ INk—that the 
medical profession, by sheltering 
itself behind its cioak of profes- 
sionalism, is doing more to foster 
fraudulent advertisers than it is to 
deter them. The dentists have al- 
ready taken steps to combat fraud- 
ulent advertising. How long will 
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the medical professional continue 
to stand placidly aside and let un- 
ethical advertisers spread their lies 
and half-lies before the public? 
How long will it continue to frown 
on those few courageous individ- 
uals who believe that true profes- 
sionalism means active opposition 
to those frauds that seek to harm 
the public? 


Confectioners to Spend 
$100,000 This Year 

About $100,000 will be available t! 
year, it has been announced, for the 
co-operative advertising and merchar 
dising program of the National Confe 
tioners Association. The program 
now in its second three-year peri 

While the appropriation as original y 
planned called for a somewhat larger 
figure, the amount actually pledged and 
available for the next two or three 
periods totals approximately $375,000 
$100,000 of which, as mentioned above, 
will be used this year. 

“Sweetest Day”—October 18, which 
has been advertised and promoted na 
tionally by the association, will be tied 
up with local advertising and promo 
tional activities in about 125 cities this 
year. The “Sweetest Day” event was 
originated as a means of bridging over 
the slump which formerly came betweer 
the end of summer business and the 
start of the Thanksgiving and oy S 
rush. A well-promoted “official day,” it 
was felt, should work well toward pul 
ing both consumers and retailers out of 
the lethargy experienced during this 
period. It has already resulted, the as- 
sociation finds, in starting fall business 
rolling a month earlier than was for 
merly the case. 


Promoted by Seattle “Times” 


J. Fred Braid, advertising director of 
the Seattle Times, has been appointed 
advertising counselor and promotion 
manager of that paper with the title of 
assistant to the publisher. Charles B 
Lindeman, who has been assistant to 
Mr. Braid, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager in charge of local adver 
tising. 

Mr. Braid has been with the Times 
for thirty years, having started as a 
salesman in its advertising department 
Mr. Lindeman has been with the Times 
since 1925. 


“Woman in Business’’ Starts 


Publication 


Woman in Business is the name of 
new monthly magazine, which is being 
published at New York. Arthur M 
Crumrine, formerly president of _ th 
Oriental Rug Magazine Publishing Cor 
pany, New York, is president and editor 
of the new magazine. Ann G. Taylor 
is assistant to the president and Merril! 
Beatty is in charge of advertising. 
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atehatel ated 


accounts 
now using 
It 


* The Advertising Manager of one 
of the largest national accounts 
says: “The American Girl was rather 
dubiously added to our list .... How- 
ever, all of us have been pleasantly sur- 
prised by the outstanding returns we 
have received from our advertising ia 
this publication. It will again receive 
our campaign this coming season.” 


... AmeridanGirl ... 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL GIRLS 


Published by GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WwW 
NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK STATE 
CHICAGO (except Metropolitan area) PHILADELPHIA 
2 wers & Stone, Inc. Powers & Stone, Inc. Harry E. Hyde 
rst Nat’l Bank Bidg. 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 548 Drexe! Building 





Advertising Club News 


Name Milwaukee Industrial 
Advertisers Committee Heads 


of Indus- 


The Milwaukee Association 
i its activi- 


trial Advertisers has started 
ties for the new season with the fol- 
lowing appointed as chairmen of its 
various committees by A. J. Gerlach, of 
the National Equipment Corporation, 
president. 

Program, C. Cheadle, Jr., Kearney 
& Trecker ce conventions and 
exhibits, A. Oberndorfer, Sivyer 
Steel Casting Company; employment, 
H. O. Strouse, Harnischfeger Corpora 
tion; education, A. Birch, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company; pub- 
licity, Earl Sood, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company; reception, Hugo Czerwonky, 
Kempsmith Manufacturing Company; 
membership, George Mueller, Sterling 
Motor Truck Company; business papers, 
Delbert Kay, Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company; house organs, L. E. Tollack, 
National Equipment Corporation; mar- 
ket analyses, R. Freitag, Sterling Motor 
Truck Company; direct mail and liter- 
ature, J. O. Ferch, Harnischfeger Cor- 
poration; directories and annuals, H. 
Pugh, Heil Company, and budgets and 
appropriations, F. O. Wyse of the 
Bucyrus-Erie Company. 

* * * 


Debate Decides Salesman’s Im- 
portance Is Diminishing 


One of the recent luncheon meetings 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club 
was given over to a debate on the sub- 
ject: “Resolved: That the Influence and 
Importance of Salesmen Are Diminish- 
ing.” This debate, which was held in co- 
operation with the San Francisco Sales 
Managers’ Association, resulted in a 
victory for the affirmative side which 
included Charles L. Bowman, sales man- 
ager, Western Motors Company, and 
P. A. Rowe, sales manager, A. I. Hall 
& Company. L. H. Bennett, president, 
L. H. Bennett Company, and Harrison 
F. Anderson, sales manager, National 
Broadcasting ‘Company, upheld the nega- 
tive side of the question. Garnet J. 
Weigel, president of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association, was chairman of the 
day. 


* * 


Baltimore Club Plans Course 
for Members 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore is 
offering an advertising course free to its 
members this winter. Classes will be 
held one evening each week under the 
direction of George T. Bertsch, of the 
Baltimore Sun. Advertising men from 
other cities have heen invited as guest 
lecturers at several of the classes. 

, * * * 


Appointed by Sacramento Club 

John H. Payne has been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Advertising Club to suc- 
ceed Monty C. Pfyl, resigned. 


* 


Johnson 
Ill 
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Suggests Questions to Ask 

. ° ° 
Seeking Display Ideas 

The most effective place to look 
an idea for a window display, Wm 
Scharninghausen, display manager 
Bon Marche, Seattle, told members 
the Pacific Coast Association of Disp! 
Men is in the merchandise itself. Spea 
ing on the subject, “How to Find Wi: 
dow Display Ideas and How to Use 
Them” at the association’s convent 
held at Seattle, he said: 

“I find I can discover a lot of ick 
about any article by asking questior 
Here is a list of questions I ask alx 
any and all merchandise to find ide 
for window displays: 

1. What is the history or the orig 
of this merchandise? 

2. What are its uses and possibilitic 

3. At what seasons or time can it 
used ? 

4. On what occasions can it be use 

5. What accessories can be used wit 
this merchandise ?’’ 

Asking these about any piece of m 
chandise, he said, suggests any number 
of ideas for settings ond use of displays 

* * 


Pacific Coast ee Elect 

Fred J. Portmann, of the Turrell 
Shoe Company, Seattle, has been elected 
president of the Pacific Coast Displa 
men’s Association. Other officers ies 
ted are: W. W. Rosley, San Francisco, 
first vice-president; 


DeLyal Davis, Port 
land, second vice-president; Walter 
Rimes, Vancouver, B.C., third vice 
president, and Adrian Deisman, Fred 
erick & Nelson, Seattle, secretary-trea 
surer. A. Hewitt, of Portland, 
tired president, was 


” re 
named chairman 
of the executive committee. Los Ange 


was chosen for the 1931 convention cit 


Walter Abel Joins Milwaukee 


“Journal” 

formerly advertising mar 
ager of the Pabst Corporation, Mil 
waukee, has joined the national adver 
tising department of the Milwaukee 
Journal. le was, at one time, account 
executive with The Cramer-Krass« 
Company, Milwaukee advertising ager 


Fredrick Kinney with Johnson 
Motor 

Fredrick Kinney, formerly manager of 

sales promotion of the Victor Addit 

Machine Company, Chicago, has been 

appointed to a similar position with the 

Motor Company, Waukeegan, 


Walter Abel, 


t 


g 


Starts Own Business at Los 
Angeles 


Morse Smith, formerly advertising 
manager of the W. H. Whittier Com 
pany, Los Angeles, has formed his own 
advertising business at that city with 
offices at 1108 Printing Center Building 
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To Discuss Commercial 
Bribery 


A conference will be held on October 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
k, under the auspices of the Better 
ess Bureau of New York, Inc., and 
Commercial Standards Council, for 
purpose of ‘ discussing commercial 
as it affects business in New 
. William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., 
airman of the conference committee. 
ames C. Auchincloss, president of the 
York Better Business Bureau, will 
side at the luncheon which will precede 
discussion. Grover A. Whalen, gen- 
manager of Wanamaker’s department 
and Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., 
rman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
. will speak at the luncheon. At the 
rnoon conference a number of speak- 
representing different lines of trade 
discuss the law on commercial bri- 
and the problem of its enforcement 
eir respective industries. 


Death of R. F. Nolley 


Ralph F. Nolley died at Baltimore on 
ber 6, at the age of fifty-six. He 
founded his own advertising agency 
hat city in 1900. In 1904 he helped 

ganize the Merchants and Manufac- 
rs Journal, and later published sev- 
trade journals at Baltimore. In 

6 his concern became Baltimore rep- 

entative of the Economist group of 


rs, 


Riegel Leaves Better Business 
Bureau Investigation 


Ek. C. Riegel has resigned as manager 
the Committee to Investigate the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus for the Manhattan 


Commerce and the Bronx 
Commerce. I. Charles 
chairman of the 


Board of 

Chamber of 

Schwalb continues as 
mittee. 


C. P. Parcher Advanced by 
Badger and Browning 


Clifford P. Parcher, 

tive with Badger and Browning, Inc., 
ton advertising agency, has been 
ted vice-president. He is in general 
irge of radio advertising and food 
luct advertising. 


an account execu- 


Scott & Bowne Appoint 
Young & Rubicam 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. 7 
nufacturers of Scott's Emulsion, have 
vinted Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
ertising account. 


Hubbel Products to Murray 
\ 
& Coe 

The Hubbel Products Corporation, 
Boston, maker of an oral antiseptic, has 
appointed Murray & Coe, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
Vertising account. 
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Freight Lines Appoint 
Brisacher 


The Pacific Freight Lines, a merger 
of more than twenty major truck freight 
lines operating between Ca:ifornia 
towns, has appointed the Los Angeles 
office of Emil Hotencher & Staff, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspaper and outdoor adver- 
tising will be used. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Appoint Paul Roman 


Paul Roman, who previously has con- 
ducted his own art service at New 
York, has been appointed art director of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. In this 
capacity he succeeds Randall Burrough, 
a vice-president of the agency, who has 
become an account executive. 


A. D. Page Leaves Edison 
Lamp Works 


Almon D. Page, at one time manager 
of sales of the Edison Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company, and, un- 
til recently, a member of the advisory 
committee of that company, has retired. 
He had been with the Edison Lamp 
company since 1890. 


E. Krahn, Business Man- 
ager, Milwaukee “Leader” 


Elmer A. Krahn, for the last eleven 
years advertising manager of the Mil- 
waukee Leader, has been appointed busi 
ness manager. He has been with the 
Leader since 1914. Ray G. Leach will 
act as Mr. Krahn’s assistant. 


Typographers Account to 
Jerome B. Gray 


The Advertising Composition Com 
pany, Philadelphia, typography, has ap 
pointed Jerome B. Gray, Advertising, 
also of that city, to direct its advertis 
ing account. . 


Bankers Honor F,. H. Sisson 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, was elected second vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association at 
its convention held in Cleveland last 
week. 


Millis Agency Appoints H. L. 
Bird 
Harry L. Bird, for the last year with 
the Millis Advertising Company, Indi 
anapolis, has been appointed vice-presi 
dent in charge of copy production. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey Overseas 
_ Lloyd Ladriere, who has been asso- 
ciated with his brother in the art studio 
of Ladriere, Inc., Detroit, has sailed 
for England to join the overseas art 
staff of Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd. 
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WHY PHYSICAL CULTURE IS A NATURAL 
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FOR BEAUTY ADVERTISERS 





. 
To make the most 


money from your 
advertising don't 
buy circulation— 
buy buyers. 


The October issue of Physical Culture contains 
1146 pages of how-to-be-beautiful editorial — 
far more than the six leading women's magazines 


combined. 


This beauty lure in Physical Culture is responsible 
for the heavy buying among our readers of soaps, 
tooth brushes, dentifrices, skin lotions, crémes, 
hygienic products and other toilet articles. 


The relativity of copy to media is more than a 
theory —it is a selling fact! 


PROOF: A well-known beauty advertiser writes 
us, “For 15 years Physical Culture has 


been at or near the top of our list*.” 


That's why we say Physical Culture is a natural 
for advertising products with a beauty appeal. 


PHYS — RE 


The National Magazine of HEALTH and BEAUTY 
MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES “Live By IT 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Pages Lines 


1 & Country (2 issues) 
Spur (2 issues) 

e & Garden 

nsion Magazine 
& Decoration 
n’s Business 
ty 

se Beautifui 
rican Home 
1opolitan 


Sportsman 
ular Mechanics 


es (2 Sept. issues).. 


Studio 
Reviews 


national 
cw of 
ular Science Monthly. 
d’s Work 
tter Homes & Gardens 
al Instructor .. 
| & Stream 
rpers Magazine 
Boy 
Monthly 


rican 


tlantic 


nal Sportsman 
nee & Invention 
en Book 

of Wall 


issues) 


gazine Street 

> Sept. 

rican Golfer 

loor Life & Recreation 
Experiences 

ting & Fishing 


n Picture Classic 
try Club Magazine.. 
tor-World Traveler 


nland 


ican Legion Monthly 
Road for Boys .... 
Magazine 


124 


83,170 
82,897 


74,088 | 


63,029 
60,400 
58,632 
49,957 
45,283 
41,313 
40,108 
39,918 
35,790 
35,729 
27,720 


13,483 
13,244 


12,870 
12,861 
12,616 
12,484 
12,135 
11,996 
11,951 


11,526 | 


11,502 
11,471 
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BUSINESS—FINANCE 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


FORBES is unique among publi- 
cations, for it is the one magazine 
which between its covers gives the 
reader a complete editorial service 
on Business, Finance and The 
Business of Life. 


Business and Finance cannot be 
separated in the successful conduct 
of any enterprise. The Business of 
Life covers the practice of proper 
human relationships both in and 
out of business. Business, Finance, 
The Business of Life are a trinity 
of editorial coverage that forms a 
unity of editorial service. 


Distinctive, fulfilling a real mission 
in Business America, FORBES, 
through the devotion and respect 
of its 80,000 readers, gives the ad- 
vertiser a plus value for each ad- 
vertising dollar invested in_ its 
pages. 


v 


FORBES 


BUSINESS — FINANCE 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 FIFTH AVENUE,N. Y. 


-.. General Motors 
. Blanchard - Nichole 
Los 


Tribune Tower, 
Bldg., Detroit . . 
Coleman, Re, mtatives, Atlanta, 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Sunset 
American Mercury 
True Confessions 
Scientific American 
The Scholastic (1 issue).. 
Picture Play 
| Rotarian 
Association Men 
Junior Mechanics & Model 

Airplane News 
Asia 
Film Fun 

GET IN STEP Nature Magazine 
Munsey Combination 
WITH THE National Republic 
GIRL RESERVES Am. Forests & Forest Life 
The November issue of Newsstand Group 4 
Current History 13 
The St. Nicholas 

Wo MANS PRESS Bookman 


*Blue Book 


M A G A Z I N E Street & Smith Combination 


will reach nearly a quarter tLarger Page Size. 

of a million of them WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
For information write or call - eh 
HELEN B. LEAVENS — ~igee 
Advertising Manager Vogue (2 issues) 3 109,3 
600 LEXINGTON AVE. Harper’s Bazaar 95, 5¢ 
New York Plaza 4700 IN. Y. Ladies’ Home Journal ....128 87,3 
Good Housekeeping § 80,9 











Woman’s Home Companion.105 71,484 
McCall’s : 54,88 
Pictorial Review 46,74 
Delineator 46,557 
True Story 

Holland’s 

Photoplay 

Farmer's Wife 

The Parents’ Magazine.... 

Junior League Magazine.. 

Household Magazine 


CAN MAK E Woman's World 


True Romances 


Junior Home Magazine .. 
People’s Popular Monthly 
d Child Life 


American Girl 


ON THIS MAN  _ | Secitecrat 


Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 


HE'S a good copywriter, makes John Martin’s Book 
distinctive layouts, understands pro- 
duction, circulation promotion, CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
merchandising. Not the go-getter (September Issues) 
type, but a quiet, likable chap— 
under 30—with a flair for getting ; : 
things done. Experienced in agency MacLean’s (2 issues) 

work; thorough knowledge of pub- | Can. Homes & Gardens... 
lishing. @ Some large advertiser, | Mayfair 

agency or publication can make Canadian Home Journal.. 5 
MONEY on this man| e Minimum Western Home Monthly.. 3 
Salary $4,000. Selling or insurance oo = . ’ 
propositions not considered. The Chatelaine 

Address “C”, Box 131, Printers’ Ink Rod & Gun in Canada.... 


Pages 
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A PROPHECY COMES TRUE 


* and undoubtedly the demand will so 
far exceed the supply that the entire issue 
will be sold out long before the appear- 
ance of the second issue.” 


Without an announcement prior to publication, the first 
issues of MODERN MAGAZINES were placed on sale 
in the stores of the S. S. Kresge Company and S. H. Kress & 
Company on October 1. Before the end of the first day, a 
number of store managers telegraphed for additional copies. 
Unfortunately only a small portion of these re-orders 
could be filled because the supply was soon exhausted. 


Why this immediate and spontaneous acceptance of 
The Modern Screen Magazine and The Modern Love 
Magazine? 


Who are these people who are so responsive? 
Where are they located ? 
What is the fundamental idea in back of these magazines? 


How can we publish a 132-page magazine to sell for 
10 cents which exceeds in quality many magazines sold 
on the newsstands for 25 cents? 


How can we guarantee 525,000 net paid circulation be- 
ginning with the first issue? 


Why have shrewd buyers of advertising set aside all 
precedent in their consideration of new magazines and 
placed schedules before the first issues were published? 


Many advertisers know the answer to these questions and 
are acting—they are certain of buying ona rising market. 
They are going to win with a winner—how about you? 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


THE MODERN SCREEN MAGAZINE 
THE MODERN LOVE MAGAZINE 


100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 540 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


*Extract from recent letter sent to all Advertising Agencies. 
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SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 


September 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 96 
Collier’s 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 


Literary Digest 
Liberty 

Business 
Christian 


Week 
Herald 


Judge 

The Nation 
Churchman 
Outlook 

New Republic 


September 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
Time 
Literary 
Liberty 
American 
Business 
Judge 
Christian 


Digest 


Weekly 
Week 


Herald 


The Nation 
New Republic 
Churchman 
Outlook 


September 15-21 

Saturday Evening Post.. 

New Yorker 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 

Time 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Business Week 

Life 

The Nation 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Outlook 
New Republic 


September 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Time 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 
Business Week 


Pages 


Lines 
65,550 
20,849 
19,899 
15,451 
12,716 
11,307 
6,864 
5,169 
3,346 
3,106 
2,185 
1,800 
1,750 
1,623 
602 


Lines 
80,727 
29,156 
25,563 
21,357 
14,457 
13,122 
12,896 
6,899 
3,563 
3,537 
2,670 
2,200 
1,255 
1,243 
674 


Lines 
68,301 
26,453 
25,321 
19,880 
18,968 
12,460 
10,263 
8,580 
3,813 
2,550 
2,396 
2,019 
1,831 
1,737 
1,234 


Lines 
66,205 
23,736 
19,646 
18,158 
17,051 
10,414 

9,387 

7,007 

2,963 


INK 


Christian Herald 
Judge 

The Nation 
Churchman 

New Republic 


Outlook 


September 29-30 


Time 


Totals for September 
Saturday Evening Post. .412 
New Yorker 
Collier's 
Time 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Business 

Life 

Christian 

Judge 

The Nation 

Churchman 

Outlook 

New Republic 


Week 


Herald 


Pages 
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Lincs 


48.6 


39.¢ 
27,€ 
12 

11,¢ 


g 


6 


} 


10.611 


8,4 


6, 
5,1 
4, 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 


Pages 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . 
Town & Country (2 is.). 
The Spur (2 issues)... 
Good Housekeeping 
House & Garden 
Woman’s Home Comp.. 
Country Life 

Extension Magazine ... 
. Arts & Decoration 

2. McCall’s 

- MacLean’s (2 
. Nation’s Business 
. Pictorial Review 

. Delineator 

. Vanity Fair 

. True Story 

. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Sept.) 66 
. House Beautiful 65 
- American Home 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Mayfair (Sept.) 

. American 

- The Sportsman 


SONA UM AWN 


oo to oe oe 
YNe oO 


Sept. is.) 79 
— 


en ee 
Onan 


Mrs. Eva R. 


Dixon, 


Lit 


109,37 
95, 5¢ 


formerly 


charge of travel advertising of The O 
look, New York, is now with the Man 


ville Press Byreau, New York. 
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25 Swies 


E is a wise advertiser who 

looks beyond mere circulation 
figures when analyzing magazine 
circulation. 

It is one thing to buy circulation 
and quite another thing to buy it 
in the areas where people have the 
maximum to spend. 

If magnitude were the sole con- 
sideration The American Weekly 
would be without competition be- 
cause it has the largest circulation 
in the world at the lowest cost per 
reader. 

Nearly 6,000,000 families read 
this great magazine. Now let us 
see where these families are. 

First, bear in mind that The 
American Weekly is a national 


magazine with national coverage 
in forty-eight states. 


However, all forty-eight states 
are not commercially equal in value. 
The cream of the national market 
is to be found in the twenty-five 
states where the per capita income 
tax return is above the average for 
the entire United States. 

In these twenty-five most pros- 
perous states are: 

18,187,477 or 69.6% of the total families 

6,133,634 or 83.2% of the total number 
of income tax returns 

17,207,463 or 74.4% of the total pas- 
senger cars 

16,687,000 or 82.9% of the total homes 
ce igettically wired 

375,890 or 88% of the savings bank 

wo 
$25,205,349,000 or 89.3% of the savings 

bank deposits 

265 or 68.1% of the total department stores 

5,032 or 70.8% of the total drug stores 
204, 928 or 74.5% of the total food outlets 
50 or 65.1% of the total furniture stores 
73 or 79.6% of the total shoe stores 


THEAM 


And in these twenty-five states 
are 5,076,300 or 86.7% of The 
American Weekly circulation. 

Bear also in mind that in 536 of 
America’s 812 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over, The 
American Weekly concentrates and 
dominates. 


In each of 185 cities, The Ameri- 
can Weekly reaches one out of 
every two families. 

In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 
to 50%. 

In an additional 102 cities, it 
reaches 30 to 40%. 
In another 117 cities, 

20 to 30%. 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 
families in thousands of other com- 
munities, large and small, regularly 
buy The American Weekly. 

To the national advertiser The 
American Weekly offers the great- 
est magazine circulation on earth, 
concentrated in the richest buying 
areas of the nation and reaches 
them at the lowest cost per family. 

It offers an advertising page 
more than twice the size of any 
other magazine page giving plenty 
of room to tell the whole advertis- 
ing story dramatically in word and 
picture. 

It offers a magazine so interest- 
ing in its editorial content that it 
is read eagerly by every member of 
the family. 

Where can you spend your ad- 
vertising dollar more effectively? 


it reaches 


MERICAN 
= PA\WEEKL 


LY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Branch Offices: WriGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO . . . 5 WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON 
753 BonNig Brasw, LOSANGELES . . . 222 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCIS00 
12-231 Generat Motors BLpe.,Derrorr . . . 1138 HANNABLDG., CLEVELAND 
101 ManrertTa St., ATLANTA . . . INTERNATIONAL LiFe BLDG., St. Louis 
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Oct. 9, 1030 


FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


1930 
Lines 
& Garden 
Town & Country (2 
Country Life 
Arts & Deccration 
Vanity Fair 
MacLean’s (2 Sept. 
House Beautiful 
Nation’s Kusiness 
American 
Cosmopolitan 
American Home 
Popular Mechanics 
Forbes (2 Sept. issues) .... 
Popular Science Monthly 
Harpers Magazine 
World’s Work 
{International Studio 
Review of Reviews 
Atlantic Monthly 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Redbook 
Field & Stream 
Physical Culture 
American Boy 
True Detective 
Scribner's 
Motion Picture 
Boys’ Life 
National Sportsman 
Outdoor Lite & Recreation.. 
Forum 
Science 
Sunset 
Scientific American 
Munsey Combination 
St. Nicholas 


House 
issues) 


issues). 


Mysteries 


& Invention 


NFSANWUItS 
COMIN SOD 
“00 
Rw nn 


Page Size. 
Page Size. 


*Smaller 
tLarger 
WOMEN 
Vogue (2 issues) 109,370 
Harper's Kazaar 95,567 
Ladies’ Home Journal 87,335 
Good Housekeeping 80,932 
Woman's Home Companion... 71,484 
McCall's 
Pictorial 
Delineator 
True Story 
Photoplay 
True Romances 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
The Parents’ Magazine 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Needlecraft 
\merican 


Keview 


11,050 
7,138 
7,408 


tals 746,334 
*Smaller Page Size. 


Saturday Evening 


American 
Literary 
Time 
Life 
Christian 
Outlook 


Weekly 
Digest 


Herald 


*Smaller Page Size. 
tFive Issues. 
ns SE scebenes coos 2,489,829 


74,088 
83,170 


1929 
Lines 
106,662 
117,776 
87,349 
75,558 
69,306 


24,564 
29,065 
24,821 
21,736 
20,964 
20,910 
15,679 
18,067 
17,414 
15,066 
14,726 
14,413 
720,872 
12,004 
9,656 
9,351 
6,496 
1,931 


1,310,970 


160,308 
113,033 
111,445 
94,527 
68,400 
59,821 
49,010 
39,284 
32,057 
27,233 
16,808 
14,238 
15,677 
14,176 
11,427 
9,185 
6,769 


843,398 


350,551 
113,391 
91,064 
*41,436 
$80,844 
67,899 
$88,878 
24,646 
29,617 
7,783 


896,109 


3,050,477 


1928 
Lines 
110,175 
86,841 
75,164 
64,386 
65,023 
57,003 
63,185 
*43,435 
44,081 
40,015 
37,824 
38,976 
39,203 
35,886 
29,372 
22,801 


1,189,120 


’"S MAGAZINES 


151,154 
100,606 
108,236 


16, 243 
16,053 
11,177 
11,730 
7,279 


833,991 


WEEKLIES (4 September Issues) 


$369,512 
$118,541 
167,898 
$103,144 
$72,349 
$74,366 
37,219 
19,605 
$19,554 
10,668 


892,856 


2,915,967 


1927 

Lines 
114,072 
91,465 
63,701 
67,200 
64,761 
59,274 
58,800 
36,613 
46,080 
39,746 
23,401 
39,424 
33,501 
35,999 
29,484 
27,395 
28,789 
20,888 
29,442 
20,079 
28,872 
20,735 
22,314 
18,631 
21,534 


22,070 
18,235 
13,346 

8,999 
11,522 
13,770 

6,531 


813,255 


783,033 


2,777,357 
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On its 4th birthday, a new women’s 
magazine appears for the first time in 
Printers’ Ink’s four-year summary. 


Note the lineage figures: 


Year Pages Lines 


October, 1927 20.96 8,999 
October, 1928 37.37 16,053 
October, 1929 32.87 14,176 
October, 1930* 46.20 19,826 


*October, 1930—in a year conspicuous 
for curtailments and cancellations— 
shows over 40% increase for The 
Parents’ Magazine. Conclusive evi- 
dence that more and more prominent 
national advertisers are recognizing 
the importance of selecting media from 
the standpoint of “buying ~~ reggetail 


MAGAZINE ___ 


Earle R. MacAusland, Advertising Director 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The only women’s magazine with 100% housewife circulation 

















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


LOYD C. MERRIMAN, a Class 

member and the editor of the 
sales publications of The Hoover 
Company, rises in his place to in- 
quire, with motives purely academic, 
just what conception of one detail 
of Mississippi River history the 
magazine readers are to extract 
from two recent advertisements. 

On one of the pages, dedicated 
to Maxwell House coffee, the first 
paragraph of copy reads: 

“In the luxury-accustomed days 
of the Old South, many a Tenn- 
essee gentleman, journeying from 
Nashville on the river steamboat. 
would take along his own chef 
who would supplement the ship’s 
bill-of-fare with numerous epicu- 
rean delicacies.” 

The italics—not in the original— 
serve to present the contrast with 
the second quotation, which is from 
a page for Crisco: 

“The last time I was in St. Louis 
gathering together some Crisco 
recipes, I met an old settler who 
‘remembers way back when’ Mark 
Twain was a river-boat pilot. He 
told me the interesting story of 
how Mississippi River towns came 
to have their reputation for good 
cooking. 

“Most of the river packets, he 
said, carried passengers—but no 
kitchens. So, around mealtime, 
they tied up at towns where the 
best food was served.” 

Who's right? Possibly it may 
be that Maxwell House and Crisco 
were discussing different eras of 
Mississippi glory. Anyway, the 
Schoolmaster referred the question 
to the Mississippi Shipping Com- 
pany and was fortunate enough to 
reach that company’s general man- 
ager, N. O. Frederick, whose home 
is in New Orleans, but who hap- 
pened to be in New York. That 
Southern gentleman, while rather 
loath to seem to take sides as be- 
tween two national advertisers, en- 
lightened your Schoolmaster as 
follows: 

“Indeed, the old packets did have 
kitchens. I should say that if any- 
one wanted indigestion from over- 


eating, he could get his wish by 
just sampling one of their menus 
from top to bottom. Those old 
steamers fed so well that many a 
planter who wanted to take his 
family on an enjoyable voyage 
that would be accompanied by ex- 
cellent food would escort them 
aboard a stern-wheeler at New 
Orleans and ride up to St. Louis 
and_ back. 

“The reason for the excellent 
fare was partly economic. On a 
single round trip a packet's reve- 
nue might run to $35,000 or $40,000, 
and so, obviously, her owners could 
afford to set a good table. 

“An additional bit of shipping 
history—interesting in view of 
present-day restrictions imposed 
upon transportation companies—is 
that in the old days the packet 
owners, to hold the good-will of 
shippers along the routes, were ac- 
customed to send out gifts, such as 
choice roasts of beef, or crates of 
tropical fruits. Indeed, it seems 
that the old days, for shipper and 
steamship company alike, were not 
without their charm.” 

* 

The Schoolmaster has a letter 
from W. Drypolcher of the Mark- 
well Manufacturing Company, en- 
closing a mailing piece that bears 
these words on the outside fold: 
“Business Is Better.” 

“We believe,” says the letter, 
“that with this idea tied up so di- 
rectly with every piece of mailing 
material that goes out, there is 
bound to be a greater spirit of op- 
timism among the buyers.” And 
then he asks the opinion of the 
Schoolmaster, which is humbly 
vouchsafed as follows: 

When a man can honestly tell 
his neighbors, or his customers, 
or the purchasing agents from 
whom he buys, that his business is 
on the gain, by all means let him 
do so. It’s an inspiring thing to 
hear. Of itself, it won't be ver) 
useful in improving another’s busi- 
ness, but it’s the right psychology, 
nevertheless. 

The other day the Schoolmaster’s 
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Realtors— America’s Homebuilders 





Homebuilding Revival 


Rests 


THE BUSINESS WEEK says, 
“In so far as business recovery 
depends upon expansion in 
building, it hinges chiefly on 
revival of residential construc- 
tion. It was residential build- 
ing that lifted business out of 
the 1921 slump. It is still 
houses that count Indi- 
cations are that the revival of 
residential building will not 
come through houses erected 
singly, but through what is 
loosely and often unjustly 
called ‘speculative’ building.” 


a) 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


with Realtors 


The country knows Realtors 
by their large scale housing 
operations and their business 
ability to conceive, finance, 
promote, build, and sell 
homes and apartments in 
large numbers. Such ability 
is needed in the present situ- 
ation and there is evidence 
that Realtors: see their oppor- 
tunity and are increasing 
their building operations. This 
is an excellent time to in- 
crease sales by advertising to 


Realtors. 


Porter-Bepe-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


139 N, Clark Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
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‘You're 


Foolish» 


—said a department head, 
“to eyen think of making 
a change right now. From 
a selfish point of view I 
don’t like it. The results 
of your work have been so 
satisfactory that the loss of 
you and your copy would 
be a jolt. On the other 
hand, you have a per- 
manent job, you're making 
good money, and in these 
days jobs are jobs.” 


Maybe he’s right. Maybe 
times are wrong. But I’m 
not happy in my present 
position and I know that 
somewhere in this world 
there’s a company that, 
especially now, can use me 
to advantage. I’m under 
30, college trained, eager to 
work fast and furiously at 
anything interesting and, in 
spite of my age, have a rec- 
ord of successes behind me. 


I’ve worked with every 
form and phase of adver- 
tising—with a A.A. A.A. 
agency and with the Ad- 
vertising Department of an 
oil company spending more 
than $1,000,000 a year. My 
employers have said I’m 
“creative, level-headed, un- 
usually intelligent.” 


You'll discover a lot in an 
interview I can’t very well 
say about myself. Just say 
where. 


Address “Z,”" Box 56 


Printers’ Ink 
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favorite gas-station manager (and 
by the way, why should we be ex- 
pected by advertisers to have a 
“favorite” grocer, druggist and 
what not?) was overheard as he 
asked the question, “How do you 
find business?” And when the 
answer came—you all know what 
it was without being told—the gas 
man replied, “That’s what every- 
body tells me and I guess it isn't 
going to get any better.” 

Wouldn't it be an inspiration to 
that gasoline dispenser if Mr. Dry- 
polcher were to call on him and 
tell him how he finds business? 
And he could then dispense the 
good news to his customers, along 
with the gas! > 

ee 4 

“Reading Time 234 Minutes.” 
The Schoolmaster read this sen- 
tence in large type on the front 
cover of an apparently expensive 
and elaborate booklet that he re- 
ceived through the mail, and then 
settled down to verify this reacling 
time statement. 

That probably is what the pro- 
ducer of the booklet hoped its 
recipients would do. But the School- 
master wonders how many pros- 
pects did as he did—read the book 
let through as fast as he could, 
looked at his watch to see how 
long it had taken and then tossed 
the booklet aside without knowing 
what he had read, except that it 
was something about pottery. 

* * * 

For a company to move from 
one city to another may be advis- 
able for such reasons as increased 
efficiency and economy in opera- 
tions. Such removals, however, 
bring with them many problems, 
not the least of which is the effect 
the move will have on the com- 
pany’s personnel. Many employees 

may prefer to relinquish their jobs 
rather than change their place of 
living. To those employees who 
follow their company, it means a 
period of re-adjustment in a 
strange city or town. 

Recently the RCA Victor Com- 
pany consolidated its entire activi- 
ties at Camden, N. J., with the re- 
moval from New York of all the 
sales operations of the Radiola di- 
vision, Engineering Products di- 
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LOCALIZE Your National 
Reputation with 
Flexlume NEON Displays 


O make the influence of your national magazine and 
newspaper advertising stronger, permanently identify 
your local dealer outlets with electric displays. 

The greater color brilliance and dependability of 
Flexlume neon . . . 20 years’ electrical advertising 
specialization . . . nation-wide sales and service branches 

highest financial rating—all these potent factors 
combine to make Flexlumes the choice. 

Let us send the details of our several proven plans 
for furnishing electric displays for dealers. FLEXLUME 
Corporation, 1072 Mili- 
tary Road, Buffalo, N. Y. pon. Ne 
Factories also in Toronto, PPLE - TR ent 
Can., Atlanta, : ~ 


i NY 
Ga., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Hous- F a E D4 U M 
ton, Tex. 0) -3-20)-2 WEle), 


ee 


NEON TUBE nM Remar of SALES AND 
RAISED GLASS Se A a,” SERVICE OFFICES 
LETTER. EXPOSED RQ. 5 LZ WW CHIEF CITIES OF 


LAMP or COMBINATIONS “cha U S. AND CANADA 


Goodyear, Standard Oil, Western Union, Postal Telegraph, Endicott- 
Johnson and a host of other prominent concerns supply Flexlume elec- 
trics to their dealers. 
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A Powerful 


Promoter of Sales 


The standing of the American 
Lumberman insures ready ac- 
ceptance of all products whose 
advertising it carries. If your 
product has merit, the Ameri- 
can Lumberman can ease the 
sales path for you. 


Americanfiunberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a B.c. 











THERE ARE 


64,000 


English-Reading 
Families in St. Paul 


ate s= 


St. Paul Dispatch 





Resort Advertising 
Organization Wanted 
to Sell Space 


A leading publishing house has 
under way a new periodical appeal- 
ing to the great American vacation- 
taking public. Attractive commission 
basis to one experienced in selling 
to the resort field. All replies held 
in strict confidence. 


Address “J,” Box 203 
Printers’ Ink 





“THAT FELLOW BOTT”’ 
Writes advertising that impels and ap- 
peals. Ideas galore. Clients in Alaska, 
France, Canada and throughout U. 8. A. 
What's that about ‘“‘a better mouse- 
trap’? Send details of your proposition 
and we'll send ours. If you want that 
INSTANTANEOUS APPEAL write — 


Bott advertising Agency 


Dept. C, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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vision and the RCA export depart- 
ment. The Schoolmaster read with 
a great deal of interest about some 
of the ways in which the R. C. A 
organization is meeting the prob- 
lems it faced in making this move 
and was especially struck by the 
helpful attitude it was showing in 
smoothing out the difficulties con- 
fronting its employees. 

The company assumed the entire 
cost of transplanting 225 employces 
from New York, according t 
E. E. Shumaker, president of the 
organization. It provided the cost 
and facilities for moving the in- 
dividual, his family and household 
effects. The company has under- 
taken to reimburse employees for 
losses incurred in disposing of 
homes in which they lived or for 
cancellations of rental leases. As- 
sistance is being given to help em- 
ployees obtain living accommoda- 
tions in and near Camden, and tem- 
porary living expenses are being 
allowed while employees are find- 
ing permanent quarters. Those em- 
ployees unable to move to Camden 
with the company or its subsidiaries 
will be placed as far as possible 
with the organization or with other 
concerns. 

* * * 

It took a Californian to drive 
home to Arkansans the need for 
community advertising and the 
profits that it pays individuals in 
the advertised community. Hov 
it was done was explained by Dud - 
ley V. Haddock, executive secre- 
tary of the Arkansas State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a_ speech 
before the Little Rock Advertising 
Club. A Californian was adver- 
tising for sale a farm near Lonoke, 
Ark. His copy read: “This farm 
would bring $500 per acre in Cali- 
fornia, but only $40 in Arkansas 
bec cause Arkansas does not adver- 
tise.” 

* * * 

A short time ago the School- 
master remarked that there were 
many advertisers who were not 
taking advantage of changing 
weather conditions that affect the 
sale of their products. Advertis- 
ing messages, he suggested, should 
be released in many instances ac- 
cording to what the weather is or 
is about to be. The Schoolmaster 
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lepart- added that advertisers can, of 
d with course, do nothing about the 
+ some weather itselfi—they can’t change | 
if the seasons. d o Ex . 
pr > \ member of the Class objects A vertising ecutive 
move to this last statement. He writes: Wanted 
ry the ‘Perhaps advertisers can do some- : 
ine thing about the weather—Mark Excellent opportunity for 
5 ¢ [Twain and the Schoolmaster not- an experienced advertising 
withstanding. The papers carried man to connect with a well- 
enti , number of stories during the dry know publication of na- 
lovee summer about professional rain tional circulation having 
1 distinctive coverage and a 


1g 


makers who, at so much per drop, 
will produce a sprinkle or a deluge. 
\ prominent race track, controlled 
and operated by a number of in- 
telligent and successful business 
men, even hired a man to keep rain 
away during the race meeting. 
“How come that advertisers are 
verlooking these rain makers? 
hink of what they could do for 
straw hat manufacturers and rub- 
ber boot makers. They would 
make it possible to stimulate busi- 
ness in any section of the country 
at any time.” 





successful career of nearly 
half a century. 

Man must have knowledge 
of and experience with public- 
ity accounts, and ability to di- 
rect from the home office and 
assist in making contacts with 
agencies and advertisers. 

Give full particulars in 
first letter, including past 
experience, bility, age, 
approximate salary require- 
ments, availability, etc. Re- 
plies held strictly confidential. 
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The Standard Advertising Register ts a thoroughly 
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eine dependable Serre giving you the essenual details 
” about National Adveatisers and Advertismg Agencies 

vcr- : . 

. Our large force is constantly busy with revisions. We 
jOKe, aim to keep abreast of the current changes. There 
arm is no Service so thorough or complete. Write our 

ali- nearest office 
nsas Quit Guessing - Get the Register !! 
ver 


ational Register Publishing Company 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
7 Water St., Boston 929 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Not Just a 
Job— 


Here is a man who wants to build in and 
learn your business. A good investment 
for you, Mr. Medium Size Manufacturer 
or Wholesaler. His experience embraces 
4 years’ advertising, newspaper promo- 
tion, some agency and sales. Thoroughly 
grounded sales promotion, planning cam 
paigns, layout, copy for newspaper and 
direct mail. College graduate and 27; 
but in those years he has crowded much 
experience and more study. Now employed 
newspaper promotion house, handling ad- 
vertising and promotion, working through- 
out U. S. Would like to take over your 
advertising and sales promotion problems. 
Want to change to merchandise advertising 
and promotion. Address “D,’’ Box 200, 
Printers’ Ink, 231 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Maryland—Virginia 
or 
Dist. of Columbia 
Sales Representative 


Thoroughly experienced sales 
executive wants to represent 
reliable firm on commission 
basis as state Manager or Dis- 
tributor in the above states. 


HARRY M. RODMAN 
District National Bank Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 














Turn The Tables 
On Me 


not I, were look- 
Your 
You 
ideas, 
ability to 


and suppose you, 
ing for a copy writer’s job. 
apprenticeship was over. 
(female) were young, had 
and had proven your 
write good copy. 

Would 
would. 


I employ you? You bet I 
Write “E,”” Box 201, P. I. 
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A GOOD BRAIN FOR RENT 


It’s not new, of course, but it has been 
running smoothly for nine years in every 
department of an advertising agency, and 
on the staff of a group of marketing con- 
sultants. Its owner guarantees that this is 
a wonderful bargain for an agency that’s 
looking for an account executive, plan or 
contact man-—or for a manufacturer who 
wants an advertising or assistant sales 
manager. “G,"’ Box 202, Printers’ Ink. 
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something about the weather, when 
he read a statement from W. J 
Humphrey, the Meteorological 
Physicist of the Weather Bureau, 
who declared that “artificial pro- 
duction of rain is humanly impos- 
sible’ and went on to prove it 
So the Schoolmaster’s advice 
still stands—don't try to change the 
weather—adapt your selling and 
advertising plans to | to its whimsies 


Death of A. M. 


Albert M. Snook, president and gen 
cral manager of the Aurora Beacon [ub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the Aurora 
Beacon-News, died at Aurora, IIl., 
October 6. He was fifty years of 

Mr. Snook had been associated in | 
ness with Ira C. Copley, owner of 
Beacon-News and other newspapers, 
more than thirty years. 


Baseball Bat Account to 
Church Green Agency 

The Derby, Ball, Edwards Corpora 
tion, Waterbury, Vt., has appointed The 
Church Green Company, Boston adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of its Derbymade Tine of baseball bats 
Business papers, general and _ sporting 
magazines and direct mail will be us 


for tl 
sonal! 


Snook 


who, 


To Represent H. Armstrong 
Roberts in New York 


Josephine A. Hollebaugh is now ass 
ciated with Doris Day, New York, 
resenting H. Armstrong Roberts, 
delphia, pictorial photography. 
headquarters are at 2 Grove 


New York. 


Ray Day Piston to Fecheimer, 
Frank & Spedden 


The Ray Day Piston Company, | 
troit, has appointed Fecheimer, Fra 
& Spedden, Inc., advertising agency 
that city, to direct its advertising a 
count. 


Joins Outserts, Inc. 
George R. 
New York 7 
Inc., New 
utive. 


formerly with the 
has joined Outserts 
as merchandising ex« 


Baxter, 
Times, 


York, 





The Newest Fad 
ADVERTISING AND COMMEMORATIV! 
POSTER 


STAMPS 


Handsome modern artistic designs in color 
Portfolio of 200 different stamps. 
Price $6.00 Postpaid 


A. BROUN, Publisher, 251 W. 98th St., N.Y 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Ink, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1930. 


Srare oF New York, 
County or New York, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx, and that the 
following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication: for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the 
pu her, editor, managing editor and busi 
ne manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Ine., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y¥.; Managing 
Editor, R. W. Palmer, 185 Madison Ave., 

York, N. Y.; Business Manager, David 

reus, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
iblishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
N. ¥.; John Irving Romer, 185 Madi- 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; K. N. Romer 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Richard 
Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
; R. E. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., 
York, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
| other security holders owning or holding 
er cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
rigages, or other securities are: There are 


That the two paragraphs next above 
ng the names of the owners, stockholders, 
security holders, if any, contain not only 
list of stockholders and security holders 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
also, in cases where the stockholder or 
rity holder appears upon the books of the 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
ements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ms under which stockholders and security 
lers who do not appear upon the books of 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
rities in a capacity other than that of 
hona fide owner; and this afflant has no 
on to believe that any other person, as- 
ation, or corporation has any interest, 
t or indirect, in the said stock, bonds 
ther securities than as so stated by him. 

John Irving Romer, Editor. 
Swern to and subscribed before me this 19th 

day of September, 1930. 

Eugenia Peers Hiscano 
Notary Public, City of New York 

(My commission expires March 30, 1931.) 
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DOES QUALITY 
COUNT WITH YOU? 


YOUNG WOMAN 

With six years’ editorial experience 
business training 
master’s degree 
exceptional writing ability 
imagination and accuracy 
initiative and drive 


WANTS EDITORIAL BERTH 
(Book or Magazine) 
WHERE FINE WORK IS AP- 
PRECIATED AND REQUIRED 
Salary $2800 
Or the equivalent in cash 
plus opportunity to grow. 


Address “B,” Box 58, Printers’ Ink 





OBTAINABLE 


Advertising man 
8 years’ agency experience 
Specialist in production 
Complete understanding 
of all agency problems— 
Seeking new connection 
with a future 
Production or Contact 


Printer's Ink Box Y-57 


Copy Writer Wanted 


by aggressive, well-established Advertis- 
ing Agency in midwest city. Must be 
agency trained and thoroughly conversant 
with drug and cosmetic merchandising 
and advertising. Also should be qualified 
to write general advertising copy. Ex- 

cellent opportunity for hard, ambitious 
worker. ‘rite fully, giving age, expe- 
rience and salary wanted. 

Address ‘‘V,”’ Box 52, Printers’ Ink 


Money Maker 


Sales increased this year above any pre- 
vious year. Profit made in first six 
months against loss for several previous 
years. Contract as Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager expiring. Does 
your business need this kind of help? 


Address “‘A,’”’ Box 59 
Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








___ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTER % oo man with 
contacts, 10 years, 
adv. mgr. and a. ncy exec. Would sell 
printing in N. Y. and N. J. for firm 
producing good work at competitive 
prices. Box 793, Printers” Ink. 


Modern, Efficient Completely Equipped 
Printing Outfit—2 Kelly B Special, one 
Big Kelly, Power Cutter, Type, Cabi- 
nets, Iron Imposing Frame, etc. All 
at reasonable prices and most liberal 
terms. Phone: Dahlinger, 7160 Gram- 
ercy, New York City. 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE: PRINTING 
MACHINERY at a fraction of its value, 
consisting of BABCOCK 2-revolution 
presses, 33 x 47 and 43 x 56; THOM- 
SON and GORDON Job Presses; 44” 
OSWEGO Automatic Paper Cutter; 
20 x 30 Cutting _—— Creasing Press. 
Machines can be seen on premises of 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
INC., 85 Grand Street, New York. 


PRINTERS ATTENTION—We can of- 
fer Exceptional Prices and Terms on 
the following: Two Revolution Presses. 
36 x 48 Miehle-Hodgeman with Cross 
Feeder and Motors. 46 x 65 Miehle 
with Extension Delivery and Motors. 
29 x 41 Miehle with Motor. 26 x 32 
Pony Miehle with Feeder. 24 x 36 
Premier with Dexter Suction Feeder. 
Phone: Metropolitan Branch, Gramercy 
7160. New York City. 


EMPLOYMENT SERV: SERVICES 


e How To Better Yourself e 


Confidentially consult Walter A. Lowen, 
formerly with ‘‘C & H’’ and other 4A’s. 
Attractive opportunities listed daily for 
experienced agency personnel. Register 
Free, 9-2 P.M. Vocational Bureau, Inc., 
105 W. 40th St., N. ¥. C. PENna. 5389. 


General Managers, Sales Man- 
agers, District Managers, Ad- 
vertising Managers, Comptrollers, 
Treasurers and other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to pane new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CON- 
FIDENTIAL. Not an employ 
ment agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 
535 Fifth Avenue, Corner 44th 
Street. Established in 1919. 





Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives—Craftsmen—]J uniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 2 oe 
of employment bureau of AA 





HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER wanted Wi 


experience on trade paper. vt 
dress Box 791, Printers’ I: 


Subscription Promotion Correspondent. 
experienced man in creating sales throug! 
spare-time magazine canvassers for gr 

of leading publications. 
pe rience, 
sired Box 792, 


State age, ex- 
qualifications and salary «& 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Young man, 24-30 years, of good ed 
tion and address, with sales-advertising 
experience for group of leading text 
apparel trade papers of wide scope. 
ary to start $55. Give full particulars 
experience, education. Box 790, P 


COPY WRITER 


Well-known and successful Middle 
West’ manufacturer of women's 
dresses requires a woman to do cof 
writing. She should have had expe: 
ence in department store or women's 
apparel advertising field, and be abl 
to originate style copy with unusua 
— appeal. Interview arrapged in 
New York City. Reply, giving par 
ticulars of experience. Box 783, P. | 


: POSITIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCE? — Copy (my fort 


direct mail (my first love); selling 
foundation); editor- advertising manage! 
(present work). Can write. Box 
779, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman—who has thorough pract 
knowledge of the litho, printing and ad- 
vertising business, desires to represent 
Al firm in Chicago and surrounding 
Box 785, Printers’ Ink. 


BUYER — Young man, 28 
Printing, stationery, office 
Position in New York City. 5 
experience, knowledge of house orga 
Christian. Box 786, Printers’ Ink 


ARTIST—visual, layout, 
figures, lettering, furniture. Know typ« 
Agency experience. Age 25. Wish 
connect with reliable agency or art ser 
vice. Salary $60. Box 774, I. 


COPY MAN-—talented, plenty of ice 
agency experienced, trained in modernlay« 
technique seeks connection with medi 
agency. Will go anywhere, own exper 
for test period. 29. $75. Box 800, P 


WIDE AWAKE YOUNG MAN 
Available to Assist Advertising Mer. 
28, 3 yrs. Mgr. of Outdoor Adv. Co., 
1 yr. Publication representative. Am- 
bitious, hard worker. Box 781, P. I. 


years 


finish work 
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YOUNG MAN—23, college education, 5 
years’ advertising experience desires posi- 
tion in space department of agency or 
connection with 4 or publisher’s 
representative. x 778, Printers’ Ink. 
Publicity sity Writer, Editor or Asst.— 
Trade paper, house organ or other pub- 
lication. 12 years publicity writer for 
David Belasco. 8 years Dramatic Ed. 

Y. Press. Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 


ALL AROUND COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST desires position; layout, 
lettering, figures. Salary $50.. Box 
773, Printers’ Ink. 

MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAII— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
strong human-appeal layouts; splendid 
experience getting coupon, agent, C.O. 
and direct sale results; New Yorker; 
go anywhere. Box 789, Printers’ Ink. 
AUDITOR—OFFICE MANAGER—AVAILABLE 
Man with ten years’ executive experi- 
ence systematizing, financial reports, tax 
reports, periodical publishing accounting. 
Hard worker—can assume full charge. 
Available October 25th. Box 776, P. I. 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
Seven years’ general magazine subscrip- 
n experience. Now handling complete 
lepartment for group of magazines. 
Knows A. B. C regulations thoroughly. 
Age 35. Write Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 

















TYPE—LAYOUT—PRODUCTION | 


Young man with thorough knowledge of 
type, ability to make better-class layouts, 
! a knack for doing things—right 


Now employed. Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 
YOUNG MAN seeks connection with 
reputable, small agency in New York 


City. Has had no previous experience 

advertising, but is energetic, has 
pleasing personality, and eager to get 
ahead. Salary immaterial. Best refer- 
ences. Box 777, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY-CONTACT MAN—4A agency, 
trade journal, wholesale and retail expe- 
rience, Mail order, direct mail, technical 
and industrial campaigns, copy-layout. 
\ge 29, traveled. Possess tact and good 
appearance, Can create practical ideas 
and productive copy. Box 780, P. I. 


EDITOR WITH AN 
ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 
Who is trained in all branches of trade 
paper editorial work, is seeking a change. 
lle has been five years with present mag- 
ines originating leads for articles and 
riting copy that has been frequently 
reprinted, Holds mechanical engineering 
egree; 32 years old. Has done some pub- 
city and catalogue work. He is avail- 
ble upon reasonable notice. Box 772, | 


Must Be Pittsburgh 


S ales promotion manager—for last eight 
sars with nationally known steel prod- 
ts manufacturer, expert letter writer 
with advertising and direct sales experi- 

ence—for 5 years Pittsburgh newspaper 
man, aged 36, married, Christian, ver- 
satile and intelligent enough to fit into 
ny interesting work with a future, will- 
ing to leave present connection. Salary 
1,800. Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Young, 
confident, live-wire with successful back- 
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ground, who believes that be hurts him 
self most if he doesn’t do a good job 

wants opportunity to show his mettle. 
High references. Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A JOB 

by capable young advertising man. Agency 
experience in copy, layout, space, produc- 
tion and contact work—national and retail 
accounts. Well equipped for responsible 

ition with agency or advertiser. College 
Pred, 25, married, references. Salary sec- 
ondary to opportunity. Box 795, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — First 
class, thoroughly experienced in large 
general and class magazine and trade 
eer work; have managed advertising 
ee and New York City branch 

ce; wide acquaintance; successful rec- 
ord; open to engage in position requiring 
responsible man; highest references; let- 
ters confidential. Box 782, I. 


AVAILABLE 

Man, 34 years of age; University Gradu 
ate; Lecturer, commercial subjects, lead- 
ing university. Experienced salesman, 
sales manager, advertising solicitor. Mer- 
chandising Manager largest evening daily 
Desires connection with newspaper, ad- 
vertising agency or manufacturer. Best 
references. Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 


Agency Connection Desired by aggres- 
sive, self confident man of 31 who wants 
experience and opportunity to demonstrate 
ability to handle both essentials and details 
of copy writing and selling. Will go any- 
where. Graduate of Far West and Atlantic 
Seaboard universities. Has spent 10 years 
as newspaper writer, secretary to member 
of Congress, manager of political cam- 
paigns and as advertising manager for 
Mid-Western wholesaler and retailer of 
petroleum products. Now employed, but 
desires agency experience. Box 788, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


NEWSPAPER MAN with twenty 
years’ experience desires executive 
connection. Has intimate knowledge 
of all departments and was publisher of 
Middle Western papers of considerable 
size for eleven years. Is well educated, 
married, has fine personality and is in 
his prime. Has had exceptional expe- 
rience in contact and promotional work. 
Will be available in a short time for a 
contract on the basis of 8 or 9 months 
per year. 
SOUTHWESTERN REFERENCE Bureau 
Wichita, Kansas 


-| Art Director 
- -available- - 


Broad experience as art director for 
large New York agencies handling 
many national accounts. Sound mer- 
chandising ideas and ability to build 
them into successful advertising cam- 
paigns. Desires connection, preferably 
PART TIME in New York or Newark. 
Box 787, Printers’ . 
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“The Personality of 


‘ 


America’s Finest Engraving Plant 


Visitors notice it— clients remork about it — 
all of us here feel it— a “something,” a sort 
of a driving force that gets the work done and 
still keeps everybody happy. Something in- 
tangible, yet of worth to us and to those whom 
we serve. @ This thing has gone far beyond 
our doors. It has attracted the finest artisans 
of the business— has spread the fame of this 
shop from Oregon to Georgia. Kind of a me- 
chanical “it,” we like to think of itas “The Per- 
sonality of America’s Finest Engraving Plant.” 


COLLINS & ALEXANDER, INC. 
65 E. South Water St. Chicago 
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N ONE day alone—. 
Sunday—the Chicago 
Tribune carries more auto- 
mobile advertising than any 
other Chicago newspaper 


static 


carries in a full week's issues, tion 
ne 


inde! 


whether published six days 


or seven. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WOKLD § GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, 
August, 1930: 1,028,337 
Sunday; 827,357 Daily 








